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HERE IT IS 


Just What Every Company Officer 
and Noncommissioned Officer of 
Infantry Has Long Been Wanting 


ate Sr! 


An Edition of War Department Infantry 
Training Regulations 
IN ONE VOLUME—POCKET SIZE 


COMPANY TRAINING 
Just Off the Press 
Includes the Necessary Text of 
46 TRAINING REGULATIONS 
used in the daily instruction of Rifle, Machine Gun, 


Howitzer, Headquarters and Service Companies of the 
Infantry Regiment. 


These same 46 Training Regulations as published by the 
War Department fill two Kalamazoo Binders. 


NOTE THIS COMPARISON 


46 T. R. in “Company 

2 Binders Training 
is au eabene da bine 9 inches 7 inches 
EE adn > os se hos edb aia 6 inches 4 inches 
/ ll SP ee 8 inches Ym inch 
a 8 pounds pound 
DIN ths cinditin ao aitin we. dab $7.75 $1.80 in lots of 10 

$2.10 single copy 


United States Infantry Association 
1115 17th Street Washington, D. C. 

















A Few Goods Books (Continued) 


subjects. Recognized throughout the service as the standard for N. C. O. unit 
schools, R. O. T. C. units, reserve officers and National Guard. 


Pistol and Revolver Training Course—Macnab 50 
Prepared tor the use of police and of civilian clubs and individuals. 

Platoon Training—Waldron $2.50 
A complete Infantry training manual. Covers all the subjects that a platoon 
commander must know about. Profusely illustrated. 

Principles of Command—Jones $1.00 
A practical study specially adapted to the use of young officers. 

Reserve Officers’ Examiner $2.00 


A complete set of questions and answers covering the five subjects included in 
the Basic Examination for promotion of Reserve Officers. 


Tactics and Technique of River Crossings—Krueger $3.00 
The only text-book that has been published covering this subject. 
Terrain Exercises—Waldron $2.50 


Sets forth in detail the up-to-date method of training in Infantry minor tactics. 
Model problems prepared that may be fitted to any terrain. Brings out the 
principles of minor tactics. 


Training Management—Bjornstad $2.00 


Training management properly understood and correctly applied forms the foun- 
dation of an efficient military organization. The subject is covered in detail in 
this book. 


Thirty-Minute Talks—Stewart-Waldron $2.50 


A collecton of twenty every-day talks on military subjects in language that the 
man new to the service can understand. 
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Maneuvers of the Second Division 


Brigadier General H. B. Fiske, U. 8. A. 


HE 2d Division had three periods 

of divisional maneuvers in May of 
this year. The first, as part of the 
annual training program, occurred on 
May 4, 5, and 6; the second, as the 
tactical inspection of the Corps Area 
Commander, May 9 and 10; the third, 
in combined maneuvers with a con- 
siderable concentration of air forces, 
May 16 to 19. During each of the 
three maneuvers there was no suspen- 
sion, day or night, of the assumed war 
situation and conditions. 

Following the maneuvers proper, on 
May 21 were held two demonstrations 
by air forces. In one the planes at- 
tacked a mixed body of troops on the 
march, and in the other they laid a 
smoke screen to cover the advance of 
attacking ground troops. 

Preceding the first divisional maneu- 
vers, each infantry brigade had worked 
in from ten to twenty separate. prob- 
lems. At first the brigades worked 
alone; in the later problems they 
were reinforced by a regiment of artil- 
lery, engineers, tanks and chemical 
warfare troops. Divisional airplanes 
habitually participated in all brigade 
maneuvers, representing both hostile 
and friendly planes. Consequently 
when the division eame to function as 
a whole, its brigades were accustomed, 
in their limited spheres of action, to 
close liaison and co-operation with all 


of the usual supporting and assisting 
units. 

All deployments of the division oc- 
curred on the Leon Springs military 
reservation, which lies with its south- 
ern boundary about 14 miles north of 
the center of San Antonio. In shape, 
this reservation is an irregular poly- 
gon about nine miles in extreme length 
from north to south, and five to six 
miles across from east to west in its 
widest part. The reservation contains 
many ridges and hills, which rise above 
the intervening valleys to heights of 
several hundred feet, and which at 
first view appear to constitute excel- 
lent landmarks. Actually, however. 
one must give constant attention to 
the map and to the points of the com- 
pass to find one’s way about the reser- 
vation, because the formation of all 
hills and ridges is so similar that it 
is difficult to identify any one with 
certainty. Water is usually to be 
found only at a few wells where 
pumps are maintained in commission. 
Camp Stanley is in the northwestern 
part of the reservation, Camp Bullis 
in the southern. The reservation is a 
good maneuver area, although its 
value as such is lowered by the small 
number of watering places and, for 
infantry, by the gradual encroach- 
ment of timber and undergrowth on 
the clearings. 

The divisional maneuvers were all 
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one-sided. The enemy was represented 
by flags and panels carried by details 
of men and maneuvered in accordance 
with the umpires’ general scheme of 
enemy operations. Flags and panels 
were used so that identification of 
represented organizations and arms 
would be possible by both the man on 
the ground and the man in the air. 


THE FIRST MANEUVER 


For the maneuver of May 4, 5 and 6, 
the 2d Division, reinforced by the 4th 
Field Artillery (less one battalion), 
was assumed to be covering the right 
of the main Blue forces, which, facing 
north some 20 miles northwest of San 
Antonio, were in close contact with 
the main Red forces. When war con- 
ditions became effective on May 4, the 
division was echelonned about six 
miles to the right rear of the main 
Blue deployment. A Red reinforced 
brigade appeared to- be a few miles 
due north of the 2d Division, appar- 
ently with a similar covering mission 
for the Red forces. The division bivou- 
acked on the afternoon of May 4, in 
the southern part of the Leon Springs 
Reservation, with the greatest care to 
take cover from aerial observation and 
to camouflage all vehicles. Outposts 
towards the Red brigade were estab- 
lished. Conforming to a general Blue 
advance, the division, in the early 
morning of May 5, marched north in 
two columns on parallel roads about 
a mile apart, each column consisting 
of an infantry brigade reinforced by 
artillery and special troops. The Red 
brigade had closed in during the night. 
We encountered its advanced troops 
soon after the heads of our columns 
passed the outposts, and a meeting en- 
gagement followed. In the course of 
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the day we drove the enemy slow) 
several miles to the north. The diy; 
sion bivouacked for the second night 
with its outposts in close contact with 
those of the enemy. The next day the 
division again advanced in two col 
umns, which independently drove in 
the enemy’s outposts and developed 
and laid bare his main battle position, 
The division then made a co-ordinated 
and united attack on the Red position, 
defeated the enemy and pursued for a 
few miles; when, in conformity with 
its mission as a covering group for the 
main Army, it halted for the night. 
Meantime the Blue Army had failed 
in its drive forward and was prepar. 
ing to retire on May 6. Late reports 
from the immediate front of the 2d 
Division also indicated that its de 
feated opponent had been heavily rein 
forced and was now considerably su 
perior in strength. On May 6 the di 
vision consequently withdrew slowly, 
by echelon, to a defensive position 
several miles to the south, checking 
the enemy from suitable intermediate 
positions. The withdrawal completed, 
the end of the maneuver was ab 
nounced and the troops marched in to 
Camp Stanley for rest and prepara 
tion for the corps area inspection. 
The 4th Field Artillery was released 
for return to its home station and did 
not participate in the later maneuvers. 
Upon the conclusion of the main 
operations for the day, the division 
commander made a short informal 
criticism of each of the first two days’ 
work to his immediate subordinates. 
A more detailed critique of the whole 
maneuver was held at Camp Stanley 
during the afternoon of the last day 
to the assembled battalion and higher 
_commanders and their staffs. 
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THE SECOND MANEUVER 


For the corps area tactical inspec- 
jon there was a different general situ- 
ation. On the first maneuver day the 
a4 Division was the reserve division 
of its corps and was marching east a 
half day’s march behind the left first 
line division. On May 9 the two first 
line divisions attacked two enemy 
jivisions that were in a north and 
south defensive position midway of 
the Leon Springs Reservation. Dark- 
ness found the opposing forces every- 
where closely engaged, with a Blue 
cavalry brigade on the left of the in- 
fantry confronting a Red extension of 
their right. On the afternoon of May 
), the 2d Division moved into con- 
cealed bivouae areas to the left rear 
and about three miles behind the cav- 
alry brigade. Late in the afternoon 
the Corps Commander ordered the 2d 
Division to relieve the cavalry brigade 
during the night and advance at day- 
break abreast of the two original first 
line divisions in a general attack, with 
objectives assigned which required a 
drive through a couple of miles of 
enemy territory. When these objec- 
tives had been carried during the 
morning of May 10, the maneuver was 
ended and the troops returned to 
Camp Stanley. 

The essential elements of the tac- 
tical inspection were the occupation 
and concealment of a bivouac in tim- 
ber, the daylight reconnaissance and 
marking of routes of advance, the 
night advance to a line of departure 
and relief of screening cavalry, and the 
sustained attack the next day through 
4 considerable width of defended ter- 
ritory. 

The Corps Area Commander person- 
ally delivered a detailed and exhaus- 


tive critique of the operations to the 
assembled officers on the next day. 


THE THIRD MANEUVER 


For the combined air and ground 
maneuver, there was still a third gen- 
eral situation. This assumed that, on 
the first day, the 2d Division was in 
army reserve near Fort Sam Houston, 
and the main Blue and Red Armies 
were coming together foy a decisive en- 
gagement some fifteen miles to the 
northeast. Upon the appearance of 
new Ked_ forces of undetermined 
strength twenty miles northwest af 
San Antonio, the 2d Division was or- 
dered to march north into the angle 
between the two Red groups to cover 
the left flank of the main Blue Army 
and prevent a junction of the Red 
groups. The northwestern Reds 
marched east on May 16 in three col- 
umns, the southernmost one appar- 
ently consisting of a reinforced bri- 
gade. The 2d Division conformed to 
this movement of the enemy by 
changing direction to the east. On 
the afternoon of May 17 the divi- 
sion bivouacked about Camp Bullis, 
in the southern portion of the Leon 
Springs Reservation, outposting to the 
north, the direction in which the near- 
est Reds were known to be. Early the 
next day the division marched north 
in two columns, each of a reinforced 
brigade, to compel the Reds to discon- 
tinue the march to the east and turn 
on the 2d Division, and thus prevent 
them from joining the main Red 
forces. By 10:00 a. m., May 18, a Red 
reinforced brigade had been located in 
position some five miles from the di- 
vision’s bivouac area of the night be- 
fore. The division attacked and drove 
these Reds north. By late afternoon 
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it was evident that a fresh Red di- 
vision was in position behind the de- 
feated Red brigade and that another 
Red division was moving south toward 
the left flank of the Red position. It 
was apparent therefore that the 2d 
Division had succeeded in diverting 
the Reds against itself and stopping 
their eastward march toward their 
main Army. Reports also made it 
clear that the main Blue forces had 
over-run the Red position in their 
front and were pursuing to the north- 
east. Army orders then directed an- 
other Blue division (imaginary) to 
come up during the night from the 
Army Reserve and, this division on 
the right and the 2d Division on the 
left, to occupy a defensive position 
about four miles south of the most ad- 
vanced positions reached by the 2d 
Division, 

The 2d Division remained on the 
ground gained during the day until 
9:00 p, m., then withdrew in two col- 
umns to the defensive position, which 
it occupied during the night. Suitable 
mixed rear guards of infantry and 
artillery remained in place until 11 :00 
p- m., when they in turn started their 
withdrawal. Every effort was made 
to avoid attracting the enemy’s atten- 
tion to the movement, and in particu- 
lar to escape aerial observation. While 
the troops were on the march, enemy 
airplanes reconnoitered and dropped 
flares to light the ground, but as none 
was dropped near any troops, it is be- 
lieved the movement was not discoy- 
ered. One formation of eight or nine 
planes, which simultaneously dropped 
powerful flares, made a particularly 
impressive spectacle. However, air 
operations that night seemed to be 
more in the nature of a demonstration 
for the benefit of the 2d Division than 
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a serious attempt to locate its ¢). 
umns. Occupation of the defensiy, 
position during the night constitute 
the last phase of the maneuver, whieh 
ended at 7: 00 a. m., May 19. 

The operations of the 2d Division iy 
this short campaign comprised: the 
occupation of a concealed biyoug 
with outposts; a march forward ip 
two columns; contact, development 
and location of the enemy in posi 
tion; an attack and limited pursuit: 
night retirement from the vicinity of 
a superior enemy; and the daylight 
reconnaissance and night occupation 
of a defensive position. 


THE AIR FORCES 


Except during the night retirement 
all airplanes seen were friendly; the 
Blue air forces being assumed to be in 
sufficient superiority to keep the air 
practically clear of Red planes. The 
air troops belonging to the 2d Division 
operated with it during these man 
euvers in the usual roles of reconnais 
ance, location lines, and artillery ad 
justment. 

In addition, about one hundred ob 
servation, pursuit, attack and bombing 
airplanes and one dirigible had been 
assembled at San Antonio to constitute 
an independent force under air cot 
mand, operating directly under the 
Blue Army Commander. Their missions 
logically were distant ones, chiefly 
with the imaginary main army. The 
2d Division, with its secondary mis 
sion as a covering force, saw little of 
them, except for occasional glimpse 
of large air formations at a distance, 
and, during important local opera 
tions, a few glimpses of the low-flying 
dirigible with a load of military ob 
servers. This independent air force 
was engaged in distant reconnals 
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8 col. cance; in bombing sensitive points, 
ensive railroad yards and junctions, bridges 
ituted ond dumps; in attacking troop con- 


ventrations, in the enemy’s back areas; 
and, finally, in attacking ground 


Which 


i0n in troops at decisive points during the 
> the main battle, and in punishing retreat- 
vouac ing Red columns during the pursuit 
rd in which followed. Evidently, from the 


ment 
posi- 
Suit; 
ty of 
light 
ation 


narrative of operations and the com- 
mendation in the general critique after 
the maneuvers, the air forces executed 
their many and varied missions with 
precision, courage and great skill. 


\IR DEMONSTRATIONS 


After the maneuvers proper, two 
«o-called demonstrations were given 


+ for the benefit of military and civilian 
u 


the observers and spectators. One, as 
i" previously stated, was an attack of a 
se marching column of infantry and ar- 
The tillery by several formations of air- 
“a planes. The second was a smoke 
ie screen laid by airplanes to facilitate 
ais the advance of attacking infantry. 

ad The first demonstration took place 


on the morning of May 21. The 4th 
Brigade and a battalion of the 12th 
Field Artillery were marching north 
by a road along the eastern flank of 
a low range of hills.- Directly ahead 
was another low range at right angles 


the to the first. These troops were as- 
“ sumed to be marching well in rear of 
fly other friendly troops, when therefore 
he 10 encounter with hostile ground 
i (roops was to be expected but when 
of ‘he existing situation made hostile air 
a attack likely. It was assumed also 
“4 that the enemy’s air forces had, 
“ shortly before the demonstration, 
driven our own observation planes 
b away. The reinforced brigade was in 

one column, the infantry leading. 


Rolling kitchens were at the tails of 
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their regiments. The field trains did 
not participate in the demonstration. 

The infantry was in column of 
squads with normal distances. Three 
officers’ patrols went to the nearby 
hills, flanking and ahead of the line 
of march, to watch for enemy planes 
and to signal their approach and di- 
rection. In each battalion a trump- 
eter was ready to sound the alarm by 
short blasts when his battalion com- 
mander should decide that attack was 
imminent. Lookouts in each company 
were charged with warning of the 
approach of any suspicious looking 
air formation. One squad in each 
rifle company marched with pieces 
loaded, sights set at 1400 yards, and 
on the alert for instant fire action 
when an air attack should come with- 
in range. When the bugle sounded 
the alarm, odd numbered rifle com- 
panies of each battalion were to 
spring thirty or forty yards to the left, 
even numbered to the right. They were 
to take formations as open as time 
permitted by the time available, and 
all men were to commence firing. 
For anti-aircraft use, one-half of 
the machine guns were mounted on 
T-bases firmly attached to ammuni- 
tion carts. The machine gun compa- 
nies were to clear the road, animals 
were to be unhooked from anti-air- 
craft carts, and the guns were to open 
fire. In actual practice these pre- 
paratory measures consumed from 
five to ten seconds before fire could 
be opened. 

The artillery marched with fifty 
yards between batteries and platoons, 
and twenty-five yards between sections. 
On the alarm, platoons were to move 
alternately to the right and left and 
to take such cover as might be avail- 
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An Infantry Battalion on the March 


able. Two machine guns per battery 
and one at battalion headquarters 
were to fire on the attacking planes. 

In the demonstration there were 
no fences to hamper the movements 
of troops in clearing the road. 

Three air attacks were made. 
Eighteen ships made the first attack. 
They circled. the column at high alti- 
tude and then, having located and 
selected the tail of the column as the 
initial point of attack, dove to one 
hundred feet and along the column 
and attacked it with machine guns. 
The same eighteen attack planes made 
the second attack. Six fast pursuit 
planes suddenly appeared at low alti- 
tude over the hills directly ahead and 





laid a smoke screen in a few seconds 
along the windward side of the col. 
umn, and the attack planes followed 
just over the smoke screen. Nine 
bombers, which flew across the el 
umn at a considerable height, mad 
the third attack. 

The air attacks were not a surpris 
to the ground troops, for they say 
the planes in formation circling th 
column at a distance and out of rang 
for some minutes before the dive ty 
lower altitude indicated the begin 
ning of the attack. There was amp 
time to take the prescribed open for 
mations throughout the column, and 
all weapons—-machine guns, auto 
matic and shoulder rifles—opened fir 
the instant the planes came withi: 
range. As soon as the first attack 
passed, the march was resumed in the 
deployed formations, well out on bot! 
sides of the road and in instant readi 
ness to open fire, until it should be 
certain there would be no resumptio 
of the attack. 

The troops fired on the planes lay 
ing the smoke screen for the second 
attack on the instant they appeared 
over the hills ahead. For a few seconds 
the smoke screen was dense and heavy, 
but by the time the attack planes 
were in action, they were visible from 
time to time through rifts in the 
smoke and were subjected to heavy 
fire. 

The third and bombing attack came 
across the column and was made 4 
high altitude. The ground troops 
were then in widely dispersed forma 
tions and many companies were cov 
ered by accidents of the ground. All 
offered poor targets. 

All three attacks were met by heavy 
fire. The infantry brigade of five 
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An Infantry Battalion Taking Cover From Air Attack 


battalions used ten machine guns, 
fifty-six automatic rifles and four hun- 
dred rifles; the artillery battalion, 
seven machine guns. The three at- 
tacks caused a total delay of ten min- 
utes to the head of the column and an 
f about three hundred 


elongation 
vards. 
The first attack would have had a 
greater chance of success if delivered 
pidly as a surprise at low altitude. 
But, of course, the column of troops 
id to be located and some reconnais- 
sance made to determine the best 
place and manner of attack. The 
smoke screen for the second attack 
appeared to be of greater assistance 
fo the ground troops in concealing 
their movements than to the air- 
planes. The bombing attack across 
the column found only poor targets 
ind must have been ineffective. 

It seems certain that the attacking 


forces would have lost several planes. 
They, in turn, would have inflicted 
losses on the ground troops and their 
animals. Nothing better than a guess 
can be made as to the probable num- 
ber of casualties on each side, 
Without doubt, if the situation 
warrants the risk of losing planes, 
aerial attacks can cause delay and 
can inflict losses on ground troops. 
And if the troops have not been drilled 
to meet such attacks, or if in poor 
discipline, or demoralized by other 
causes, they may be dispersed for a 
considerable period. But the ground 
troops are by no means helpless under 
attack. Properly drilled for anti- 
aircraft firing and on the alert, they 
will give as good as they receive. 
Simply one more hazard has been 
added by the possibility of air attack 
which marching columns anywhere 
near the front must be prepared to 
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meet. And night marches, therefore, 
will more frequently be advisable in 
the future. Even when decidedly in- 
ferior in the air, enemy formations 
will at times be able to break through 
any friendly screening planes, and the 
situation may lead to their use 
against marching columns. 


Our field trains constitute the ele- 
ment most vulnerable to air attack. 
It would be well to add a 50-caliber 
machine gun company to the division, 
primarily for anti-aircraft protection 
of the trains. 

The second demonstration occurred 
on the afternoon of May 21. The 3d 
Brigade, supported by a battalion of 
the 15th Field Artillery, made an 
attack under cover of a smoke screen 
laid by six low-flying pursuit planes. 
The screen was thick and heavy and 
remained in position a considerable 
time. But it was placed over the ad- 
vancing troops instead of the enemy’s 
position. It would have been better 
for blinding the enemy’s 
rather than our own. 


gunners 


While these exercises were called 
demonstrations, they had not been re- 
hearsed and, so far as the ground 
troops were concerned, were really 
maneuvers. 

A critique of the air-ground maneu- 
vers was held on the afternoon of 
May 20 in the theater at Fort Sam 
Houston. All battalion and higher 
commanders and staffs were present. 
The situations were presented by the 
Corps Area Chief of Staff and by his 
Assistant for Operations. The com- 
mander of the Independent Air Force 
outlined his recommendations for the 
use of the air force and reasons for 
assignment of missions, and briefly 
commented on the operations. The 


Se 


Commanding General of the 24 Diy; 
sion made a similar explanation of 
this disposition and reasons therefor. 
The head of the War Departmen 
Training Branch stated his observa. 
tions. He was followed by the Corps 
Area Commander, who gave the crit 
ique proper. Then the Chief of the 
Air Corps, the Assistant Secretary of 
War for Aviation, and finally the 
Secretary of War, commented briefly 
in turn on the achievements of the 
operations. Maps, statements of sit 
uations and explanations had been 
carefully prepared, were systemati 
ally and ably presented, and all were 
clear and easily followed. The high 
rank and experience of the speakers 
gave authority to their comments 
They found plenty to praise, yet there 
was no hesitation in adding a sting to 
criticism where such seemed called 
for. In logical organization of the 
critique, in the clear and interesting 
manner of presentation, and in the 
value of criticism, the critique seemed 
to the listeners to be a model for such 
assemblies. 


IMPRESSIONS AND COMMENTS 


Impressions of the maneuvers 4s 
they appeared to one on the operating 
end may be of interest. 

First was noted the extreme diff 
culty always experienced in tactical 
operations with our skeleton comp 
nies (skeletonized to the point that 
most of the skeleton itself has disap 
peared with the meat.) Rifle compa 
nies in these maneuvers had in ranks 
from three to four squads, and ma 
chine gun companies three or four 
guns with depleted crews. The basic 
element in all deployments, the rifle 
company, was then for tactical pu" 
poses nothing but the section of our 
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training regulations or, for the larg- 
est companies, a platoon of two small 
sections. Officers generally find it 
jificult to adjust the tactical ideas 
obtained from our training regula- 
tions to these small units. Instinct- 
ively commanders of all grades are 
prove to assign tasks to infantry units 
in accordance With the organizational 
name, forgetting that the depleted 
strength of the units places these 
tasks entirely beyond their power of 
accomplishment. Consequently, units 
of all sizes were frequently found dis- 
persed over areas, in frontage and in 
depth, which were out of all propor- 
tion to the numbers actually in ranks; 
and these units, therefore, could not 
long have maintained themselves in 
any serious engagement. Moreover, 
the necessity for strict economy of 
men in making detachments was not 
sufficiently appreciated. Thinking in 
terms of the training regulations or 
of the imaginary full strength units 
they may have handled at the service 
schools, officers were inclined *habit- 
ually to send a squad for-an outguard 
or a patrol, and shortly there was 
practically no one left with the com- 
pany to do any fighting. Tactical 
ieasures must, of course, always be 
fitted to the available numbers and 
hot to the theoretical or desirable. 
Dispersion was the most common tac- 
tical error of the maneuvers. It is 
essential that our infantry companies 
shall be given sufficient strength to fit 
them for tactical use. 

As stated at the beginning of 
this article, orientation on the Leon 
Springs reservation is peculiarly diffi- 
cult because of the resemblance of the 


hills to one another. As usually hap- 
peDS in maneuvers on this ground, 
“ome organizations lost themselves 





and managed to appear at points far 
distant from where they were sup- 
posed to be. Even officers who had 
been working over this reservation 
for years found it necessary to pay 
constant attention to direction lines 
and to use the compass both day and 
night if they were always to know 
where they were. 

In long advances across country 
during the development of an attack, 
some company and battalion com- 
manders left a suitable, square or 
echelonned' formation in order to se- 
cure easier routes. They forgot that 
mutual co-operation, protection and 
team play require the maintenance 
of somewhat regular formations of 
approach. Fortunately the enemy 
never happened to take advantage of 
these detours. 

Experience in these maneuvers 
strengthens another impression, that 
our staffs from the regiment up are 
too strong. Judging from results, the 
large group of officers at each head- 
quarters is too unwieldy for prompt 
reduction of decisions to orders and 
for initiation of action. Their duties 
run in narrow and not always well- 
defined channels and too many, there- 
fore, have to be consulted and to par- 
ticipate in the production of any 
order. The large staffs do not facili- 
tate the smooth and rapid accomplish- 
ment of business, but tend towards 
the opposite. Moreover, in practice 
every staff officer exercises a certain 
portion of the function of command. 
This fact inevitably dilutes and 
weakens the authority and responsi- 
bility of the commanding officer, and, 
if carried far enough, becomes staff 
command. Command exercised by a 
group of men has never to date any- 
where produced military efficiency. 
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In any large command a staff is neces- 
sary, primarily to relieve the com- 
mander of detailed investigation and 
study; but a staff should be regarded 
somewhat as a necessary evil, to be 
kept, therefore, always at its lowest 
terms. Our large staffs of the present 
day are the development of the sta- 
tionary and complicated warfare in 
France where there was time, and it 
was possibly expedient, to handle a 
mass of detail at each headquarters. 
But these staffs are too cumbersome 
for rapid work in the fast-moving war 
of maneuver assumed for these divi- 
sional operations. 

Closely allied to over-strength in 
staffs is the apparent indoctrination of 
the graduates of all of our service 
schools with a form of orders and a 
staff management and _ procedure 
which are unnecessarily comprehen- 
sive and complicated. Tactical orders 
that these officers issue are entirely 
too long and contain much detail that 
might better be omitted. The issuing 
staff does not produce them in a rea- 
sonable time, and they are maddening 
to the subordinate who frequently sim- 
ply cannot spend an hour or more in 
trying to find their map references 
and understand their details. And 
yet without doing this he cannot be 
sure that his hurried reading has not 
The 
field records at each headquarters are 
also unduly elaborate. The system of 
records seems to be aimed more at the 
production of source material for a 
history of the war, or towards an 
alibi for losing the particular engage- 
ment, than towards the prime purpose 
of the headquarters, which should be 
to win the fight. Procedure at our 
message centers is also generally too 


failed to grasp some essential. 








slow, with too much copying and » 
cording of messages. The curren: 
fashion in staff management was per 
haps suited to slow and methodical 
trench operation, but those now p» 
sponsible with troops are finding it 
difficult to modify and speed it up 
to fit the necessities of a war of 
maneuver. 

Wire communications were gener 
ally excellent. But the radio withiy 
the infantry brigade was, as usual, of 
no value. Its equipment is delicate. 
and a disproportionate time is re 
quired for its personnel to attain pro 
ficiency. Then, the necessity for cod 
ing and decoding all messages renders 
the radio unfit for practical use be 
cause there is always a faster and 
better means of communication at 
hand. At present the radio is no 
better than a very expensive toy. The 
Infantry and Signal Schools should 
continue to experiment with it be 
cause, very possibly some years from 
pow, it may have lost its present vital 
defects. «Meantime the troops should 
not have the burden of its care, and 
the personnel required for its service 
should be available for other duty. 
We now have two efficient means 0! 
communication, wire and messenger 
(foot, mounted, motorcycle); We 
should concentrate our efforts with 
troops in perfecting the use of these 
means and abandon all others. This 
is peculiarly a necessity when we ar 
so desperately short of men as * 
present. 

Requiring blank ammunition to be 
taken from the allowance for field 
firing has nearly eliminated the Us 
of blanks by the infantry from ™* 
neuvers. Yet for the maintenance ” 
interest and the simulation of battle 
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vonditions «a liberal allowance of 
blank ammunition is necessary. The 
sound of firing gives valuable infor- 
mation to everyone within hearing. 
Maneuvers, to be of maximum value, 
oust closely resemble the conditions 
of war. Without the noise of firing 
and the information it gives, one great 
clement of reality is missing from the 
field of action. 

The possible actions of the enemy’s 
air forces were kept constantly in 
mind. Every effort was made, by day 
and by night, te conceal and camou- 
lage under low timber all men, ve- 
hicles and animals. All bivouacs were 
protected by anti-aireraft machine 
suns. As a rule, only a few screened 
lights were permitted. Frequently no 
canvas at all was put up during the 
day; and at times kitchens had to do 
all of their cooking at night because 
of the tell-tale smoke. 

The situations for all three maneu- 
vers were natural, details were thor- 
oughly worked up, the handling of the 
enemy flags followed logical and in- 
teresting plans of operation, and the 
umpiring was good. Orders came in 
at all hours of the day and night, fre- 
quently just when their recipients 
were most hungry, tired and sleepy. 
When sometimes hours seemed neces- 
sary to study and digest the new sit- 
uations thus presented, it was found 
that action must be initiated in a few 
minutes. All headquarters had to be 
able to function, and generally were 
doing so, at all hours of the day and 
hight. Suitable arrangements were 
lecessary for relief of personnel, meals 
and rest, to enable each office to fune- 
tion continuously. Most of the work 
was done under pressure of time and 
under considerable mental and physi- 


cal strain. Conditions were, therefore, 
much more nearly like those of ser- 
vice in war than they could be in any 
maneuver limited to a few hours; and 
the maneuvers were correspondingly 
valuable. 


WE SHOULD HAVE MORE DIVISION 
MANEUVERS 


The outstanding impression left in 
my mind by these maneuvers was the 
necessity for more of them. In the 
training of officers and organizations, 
map problems, war games, terrain and 
communication exercises, are all ex- 
cellent and essential preliminaries. 
But these maneuvers have proven 
again that the education of officers to 
command, and the training of staffs to 
function and of the combined arms to 
co-operate, can be completed only in 
maneuvers where conditions bear a 
close resemblance to those of war, and 
where real, not imaginary, soldiers 
participate. It is impossible otherwise 
to learn to appreciate and prevent 
the delays, mistakes and misunder- 
standings that are likely to occur in 
war. The division is the smallest unit 
composed of all arms to be assigned 
an independent battle task. It is con- 
sequently the smallest unit in which 
the command, staffs, means of com- 
munication and arms function and 
co-operate in the normal manner of 
war service. And divisional maneu- 
vers are necessary in any army to 
keep its tactical methods and doc- 
trines safe and practical and prevent 
a gradual departure from knowledge 
and consideration of the realities of 
war. It is essential, therefore, that 
divisions shall be periodically assem- 
bled and shall maneuver as units, if 
all elements are to be completely and 
adequately trained. 

















A Pacifist Soldier 


CapraIn X 


F I tell my colleagues in the military 

service that I believe in world peace, 
and hope for it permanently, some of 
them look at me askance, as at a 
“Red” or a friend of the clerical pacif- 
ists. If I read the “Nation” they 
think me a Bolshevik. If I read the 
“American Mercury” they fear | am 
perhaps educated beyond my intelli- 
gence. And when I occasionally con- 
tribute to those periodicals they deem 
me dangerous and possibly disloyal 
as a soldier. At the same time, my 
friends among the young liberals of 
the universities think my khaki cap 
must cover a 
militaristic 


most belligerent and 
mind. They recall the 
visions in which my youth once in- 
dulged, and figure I must be a changed 
man, quite different from the one they 
knew. Those who have left the uni- 
versities for free-lance writing or for 
Rand School lecturing condemn what 
they consider my hypocrisy. Yet I 
find no inconsistency in my actions 
at all. 
end. 


The Army is a means to an 
The end of an Army is peace 
with honor. And this means I con- 
sider thoroughly consonant with a 
wish for very gradual and co-lateral 
efforts toward the same 
end by other means. 


permanent 


When you ask an Army man like 
myself how I can be intensely inter- 
ested in national and also 
hopeful and desirous of world peace 
through international co-operation, 
my reply is simply that I see the 
world as it is, but am still looking for- 
ward to better things. 


defense 


I believe there 
is a distinct tendency towards amal- 
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gamation of the nations. 


But | be 
lieve that that condition will be sloy 
of realization and that, until it exists, 
we have a duty of self-preservation. 


The trend is written in large and 
flowing letters across the pages of 
history. A stroke here and a stroke 
there, slowly inscribed and yet con 
stantly continuing, have defined and 
foreshadowed the new conditions tw 
come. Man’s activities, man’s inter 
ests, man’s conceptions, man’s visions 
have gradually broadened out with 
the passing of time. Starting in more 
modern moments than those indicated 
in the tribal theories of the anthro 
pologists and the sociologists, we find 
the manorial groupings of a few cen 
turies back. Then came the feudal 
organizations, binding the separate 
knights and barons into fealty to an 
overlord. In the recent centuries 
with the impetus of the industrial 
and commercial revolutions, and wit! 
improvements in transportation, w 
discern the coming of modern impe 
rialism and the contest for colonies 
and spheres of influence. Slow! 
forcing its way forward, there a) 
peared the theory of internationalism. 
Commerce and trade began to over 
leap political boundary lines, to creat’ 
common interests and reciprocal & 
changes by persons of separate 
tional loyalties. The trend is unmls 
takable. 

The world of the lord on his manor 
with his local taxes and petty customs 
dues, was small. The world of the 
financier, manufacturer, merchant ol 
today is the entire sphere; tle whol 
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arth is a possible market for his 
commodities. The mills of Lantern 
Yard have replaced the hearthside 
weaver, Those mills draw their raw 
materials from the flats of Egypt and 
«|| their finished products even on the 
pampas of Argentine and in the jun- 
gles of the East Indies. Modern ap- 
plied sciences bring improved and in- 
erasingly rapid means of transpor- 
tation and communication to weld the 
people of the earth into a group with 
common interests. 

The trend exists in polities as well 
asin trade. Except in Latin-America, 
the Nineteenth Century was a period 
of amalgamation and unification. It 
saw the rise of Italy, and Germany, 
and Austria-Hungary, and the weld- 
ing of the British Empire, and the 
real unification and expansion of the 
At the end of the 
Nineteenth Century, the Hague Con- 
ferences in 1899 demonstrated how the 
various nations for the first time ap- 
preciated their obligations under the 
vew international relations that had 
arisen. They agreed, for certain pur- 
poses of war, to act like fellow hu- 
ans instead of like barbarians. All 
corners of the globe were represented 
among the signatory nations. 

But, nevertheless, there has been a 
paradox of progress. The very forces 
which made for the imperial unities 
created a patriotic nationalism that 
wilitated against the greater interna- 
tiona: unity. Thus we have a plain 
contradiction: nationalism against 
internationalism. When Mr. Bok de- 
sired that people submit to him plans 
for the accomplishment of world peace 
under the leadership of the United 
States, had to defer to public 
d specify that such plans 
‘' presume to violate the an- 


United States. 


Opinion ar 


must 7 


cient American policy of isolation. 
When at the end of the World War, 
in which more countries were banded 
as allies than had ever been so banded 
before, the chances for the creation of 
a true international mind and spirit 
on world lines seemed exceptionally 
good, the victors were committed to 
an acceptance of the doctrines of na- 
tionalism, even while they were striv- 
ing for international action. They 
fought as patriots, not as citizens of 
the world. In making the world safe 
for democracy, they adopted the slo- 
gan of “self-determination.” As a 
result, various subject peoples, in Ire. 
land, in India, in Egypt, in Porto 
Rico, in the Philippines, and—if you 
can call them such—in Haiti and 
Santo Domingo, re-echoed the slogan 
of “self-determination” and _ threat- 
ened the solidarity of some of the 
greatest and broadest reaching units 
of government. In other words, those 
who were working for international- 
ism used words, phrases and argu- 
ments that were to be straightway 
employed by advocates of narrow 
nationalism. The “lost provinces” of 
Alsace and Lorraine! “Jtalia IJrre- 


denta!” To create the proper war 
spirit and enthusiastic patriotism, 
nations had brought into play tradi- 
tions, old prejudices, old prides—all 
inimical to internationalism. 


It was the old contradiction of poli- 
tics: freedom versus government, self- 
determination versus majority rule. 
The Central Powers were broken up. 
Russia and Germany and Austria- 
Hungary were looked upon as terri- 
torial regions out of which new states 
should be carved, new national prej- 
udices fostered, and new interests 
created—or resurrected. The tendency 
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was away from unity and towards 
separation. 


I remember talking to a young Ser- 
bian official in Posharevatz one night 
in 1915 and, for the sake of argument, 
saying that all the wars of which he 
boasted, all the distressful results to 
his people which he deplored, all the 
troubles of centuries, would have been 
avoided if Serbia had not been so keen 
on being a separate nation. The 
ardent spirit with which he protested 
and the fire of his replies but testified 
to certain facts and traditions which 
must be considered. 


I feel that the creation of many 
small states out of a few large ones 
was a mistake—as far as international 
progress is concerned. The division 
of large units and the shattering of 
the bonds that link people to people 
resulted in separation and not in 
unity. Who will say that the outcome 
of the Civil War in America was un- 
profitable? The very welfare of our 
country and the continuing peace of 
our northern hemisphere depended 
upon that outcome. The tendency 
was towards union. “Self-determina- 
tion” to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, the erection of small nations is a 
step backwards from the international 
ideal. Common interests should take 
precedence over local interests. As 
Mr. ©. 8. Bourne has said, “The mark 
of civilization is the progress of each 
people out of purely local conditions, 
ideas, conceptions and practices, into 
an acceptance and practice of condi- 
tions, ideas and conceptions common 
to the world at large.” 


I do not cite as an argument in 
favor of war, but as a fact, that the 
unification of separated sovereignties 
has in the Nineteenth Century been 


——— 


often accomplished as a result of fo; 
eign wars. The United States » 
America was created as a result of ; 
conflict waged by thirteen colonics 
against a common enemy. The ni 
fication of Italy was largely made jos 
sible by the necessity of resistance jy 
Austria and to France. The Germay 
Empire arose under the leadership of 
statesmen who created an all-Germay 
sentiment by an antagonism against 
the French, and by securing common 
ownership of Alsace-Lorraine. Sneh 
unity of thought and feeling on polit 
ical matters as exists in Latin-Amer 
ica today takes a great deal of its 
strength from the assumed existence 
of a “Yanqui peril.” 

If wars actually created better in 
ternational organization without com 
pensating defects, I should frank!) 
argue for war and believe the losses 
and the cost were worth enduring fo 
the end in view. Yet war does some 
thing else, something strictly opposite 
to the progress desired by those who 
wish for an international comity. War 
may create certain internal unities, 
and may cause certain subsidiary 
combinations of different nations, but 
it also creates animosities that work 
against the still larger combinations. 
The spirit and community of the 
United States, or of the far-flung Brit 
ish Empire, may be improved by a for 
eign war; but the aggressive and dis 
tinctly American spirit and the ag 
gressive and distinctively imperial 
British spirit are also strengthened by 
that same war. All enlistments, @! 
war time support, and all strenuous 
endeavors are secured by playing upe” 
purely national feelings and preju 
dices. The recrudescence of the Ku 
Klux Klan, the inquiries into the 
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patriotism of certain history text- 
hooks, the rejection of the Treaty of 
Versailles, the talk of “isolation” and 
veptangling alliances,” are evidences 
of the manner in which this war talk 
has prevented an international sense 
from taking hold in the United States. 
if any minor combinations of sepa- 
rate states are effected, there is simply 
a substitution of a new and only 
slightly broader nationalism for the 
old. 

War which depends upon the na- 
tional spirit serves to accentuate that 
spirit, as we have plainly seen in post- 
bellum France, in the Italy of Musso- 
lini, in the Russia of Lenin and Trot- 
sky, in the Jugo-Slavia of Pachitch, 
and in the Turkey of Mustapha Kemal. 
And it is for this reason that war can- 
not be recommended as such for the 
achievement of internationalism. It 
may create minor unities and result 
in the consolidation of nations and 
states into empires, but it creates 
compensating rivalries between em- 
pires that will still prevent real world 
co-operation. If we could have a war 
with Mars, there might be aroused a 
world unity; but, until the prospects 
of fighting Mars become less merely 
Wellsian than they are, it were best 
not to recommend any war for its ad- 
Vvaltages alone. War must be taken 
a8 a necessary evil, but not lauded as 
a suitable means of creating the world 
state toward which many of us look 
through the dim and indistinct spaces 
of the future. Wars and alliances may 
be international in seope, but they are 
uationalistic in methods and aims. 


It sounds too extremely simple to be 


‘rue, but it is true and conclusive, 


that nationalism is the cause of war— 


nationalism and the theory of the sov- 


ereignty of nations. Even among those 
few persons accustomed to thinking 
internationally and on international 
affairs, the theory of national sover- 
eignty is firmly established. The 
statesmen speak of it when they court 
popularity; the diplomats speak of it 
when they represent the states they 
serve; and the international lawyers 
start their studies with it. As Secre- 
tary Hughes has said: “The right to 
make war has been recognized as the 
corollary of independence, the per- 
mitted means by which injured nations 
protect their territory and maintain 
their rights.” Professor Garner of 
Illinois has soundly remarked that 
“the price of an international organ. 
ization to gain peace is the sacrifice 
of national self-interest.” And Israel] 
Zangwill advocates the absolute aboli 
tion of all passports, frontiers, cus- 
toms houses, and other dividing ele- 
ments of governments, saying that it 
appears that “the nations of the world 
do not want peace, because they are 
unwilling to pay the price—the sur- 
render of sovereign rights.” If you 
are a sociologist, you. will speak of 
“the herd mind,” or if you are an en- 
voy extraordinary you will say that 
“the independence and equality of 
states is the postulate of internationg] 
relations.” Whatever you are, so long 
as you insist on the “sovereignty” and 
“self-help” of nations—of which war 
is a means—you will never secure that 
international co-operation which will 
eventually render war unnecessary 
and incongruous. 


Toward such international co-opera- 
tion we must work slowly and gradu- 
ally. We cannot move rapidly, for 
we have the facts of the present com- 
batting our every attempt. We can 
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count on no war with Mars to create 
a sudden eruption of sentiment that 
will bring on world solidarity. We 
must remember that one of the most 
effective means of bringing about good 
citizenship has been instruction in 
patriotism, because it is definite and 
concrete, with definite civic obliga- 
tions instead of vague moral ones. If 
we abolish patriotism in a political 
sense, we may abolish citizenship in 
a social and moral sense. We must 
remember that in mental concepts the 
mind of man resists change and tends 
to hand on from generation to genera- 
tion, by word of mouth and by school 
texts, the prejudices and traditions of 
the past. We must remember that the 
mind of man is made from the past, 
whether shaped by heredity or formed 
by the environment of his youth. The 
work of altering the traditions of men 
must proceed very slowly. 

There is still hope that the new 
world era may come, not this year nor 
next, not this decade nor the next, but 
some time—no man may say when or 
how. 


Perhaps the world may eventually 
take a lesson out of the constitutional 
history of the United States. As Pro- 
fessor Beard showed a decade ago, our 
Federal government, binding separate 
sovereign states into a single union, 
was not created by “the whole people,” 
as the jurists have said, nor by “the 
states,” as the Southern nullifiers long 
contended; but it was the work of 
a scattered, yet consolidated group 
whose interests knew no state bound- 
aries and were truly national in 
scope. Those men were financially 
interested in creating and strength- 
ening a Federal government. Perhaps 
in these days of international com- 


merce, there will be a group of me 
and interests whose financial and 
trade commitments are really worl 
wide. They may find that to depend 
upon the support of any Single chap 
cellery limits their possible fields of 
action. They may desire world-wide 
support. And like the so-called 
“Fathers of the Constitution” they 
may foster and create a broader, wij 
fying organization. 


If such a happy event transpires, the 
organization may not be eventually 
secure and settled without long and 
arduous struggles. In America there 
were conflicting ideas as to the mean 
ing and application of the Constitu 
tion, the “unionist” theory and the 
“state sovereignty” theory. The diver 
gence of views persisted from year 
to year. The conflict of ideas became 
a conflict of words. The conflict of 
words became a conflict of laws. The 
conflict of laws became a conflict of 
muskets and artillery. The conflict 
which had divided the nation and in 
fluenced politics was financially re 
solved in the heat and turmoil of 3 
great Civil War. Perhaps the world 
itself, organized into a state, will like 
wise be threatened by the old “s0’ 
ereignty” doctrine in which sell 
determination is made predominant 
over majority rule. Perhaps the s0v 
ereign nations will world 
government as the sovereign states 
in North America resisted a Feder! 
government. Perhaps the world 
will go through a great “civil” war 
It is to be hoped that such may 20! 
be necessary; but such would cr 
tainly be preferable to the conquest 
the entire earth by any single pow’ 
which might set up a new /’? Ro 
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succession of wars which will settle 
nothing of this problem of sovereignty. 

But, with it all, the world is a very 
jecent place. The governments are 
oood governments except in so far as 
mn insist on fanatical national sov- 
ereignty. National pride has been the 
creat obstacle to getting states to sub- 
mit to arbitration; though out of 
‘housands of arbitrations less than a 
scant dozen have not been accepted. 
National pride overshadows and ob- 
secures the world pride and world co- 
operation on Which the real future of 
It is to be hoped 
that the concepts of world pride may 
eventually be accepted. 


he world depend. 


Yet it is but a hope. One can have 
hopes and even work towards their 
fulfillment, and still be conscious of 
the present. It is the present of 
which I think when I announce my- 
self now a believer in national defense. 
Nationalism, national ambitions and 
separate sovereignties are still ram- 
pant, and common security dictates 
the present policy of national de- 
fense. Particularly is this true of our 
idealistic democracy — frantic with 
popular altruism and international 
geuerosities. Our present policy of 
national defense, depending upon cit- 
izens who vote and ean control the 
practices of their government, is demo- 
‘ratic and not unreasonable. It is a 
pacific poliey, without compulsory ser- 
we and without large forces. It 


offers no threat of aggression. Indeed, 
our policy is the reverse of militaris- 
tic. Our ardent people have readily 
determined on a series of wars for 
which they were ridiculously unpre- 
pared. We were not strong in 1776 
when we resolved to fight Britain for 
rights in which we believed. We were 
ridiculously weak when we threatened 
war against the successful power of 
France in 1798, and when we fought 
for the liberties of a few seamen in 
1812. Our Army had to be raised 
largely from volunteers when we 
goaded Mexico into conflict in 1846. 
We interfered in Cuba in 1898 with a 
total military force only one-tenth the 
size of that which Spain had on that 
island. ‘In 1917 we took it upon our- 
selves with a few thousand trained 
troops to enter a European war in 
which were already engaged millions 
on millions of seasoned fighters. 


Yes, we have gone to war deliber- 
ately, but alas always unready and 
with a squirrel rifle. Our national 
predilection for idealistic phrases, not 
our military spirit, has caused our 
wars. Ours is not a militaristic pol- 
icy but merely the faintest shadow of 
a defense policy. And so I feel that | 
can consistently support it and work 
for its better understanding and ap 
plication even while I also discern and 
endorse the world tendency which will, 
I hope, eventually result in world 
organization and world peace. 














The Chief of Staff Expresses Himseli 


In an Address at the Army War College 


N the scheme of our Army educa- 
| tional system, the War College oc- 
cupies the final stage of preparation. 
The branch schools and the Command 
and General Staff School specialize 
in technique, while the War Col- 
lege extends its scope to all phases 
of war and national defense, including 
political and economic problems that 
are inseparable from military opera- 
tions. The purpose of the course is to 
have students study the larger and 
more intricate phases of war, to clari- 
fy principles and to develop powers 
and methods of reasoning. There is 
opportunity not only for study, but 
also for reflection and experiment. It 
is charged in our educational system 
that we do not give the officers or the 
cadets of the Military Academy suf- 
ficient time for reflection. I think it 
is true, but it is hard to do so with the 
time available at these schools. We 
do correct that fault here because this 
is a place for reflection as well as for 
study and experiment. One of the 
most valuable features is the associa- 
tion in the course of military, naval, 
and marine officers and the collabora- 
tion with leading men in industrial, 
professional, and political life. Thus, 
the War College becomes a laboratory 
for the science of national defense 
where military, naval and civilian 
thought are co-ordinated in the study 
of war in its tactical, strategical, eco- 
nomic, and political aspects. In these 
words we embrace, under a few gen- 
eral headings, all of the phases of a 
nation’s life, because war is an entire 
nation’s life, it is a struggle for life 
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and involves every organic element 
of a people. 

It must be emphasized that the com. 
pletion of the course marks only a 
state of additional preparation. You 
main effort lies before you in the con 
tinued study and application of the 
knowledge that you have gained. The 
advantages which you have enjoyed 
impose a corresponding obligation up- 
on you to give the Service the full 
benefit of your attainments by teach- 
ing your subordinates all that you 
know and by adding to your own 
efficiency. I can conceive of no greater 
self-imposed task of an officer when 
he goes into a command than that of 
imparting to his subordinates what 
he knows; there could be greater ele 
vation of efficiency throughout the 
Service if every officer would under 
take that single mission upon his as 
signments to command. Upon your 
assignment to command or staff posi 
tions you will be closely scrutinized 
by your associates. The prestige that 
you have gained will make others 
peculiarly susceptible to your infiu 
ence. 


In particular, I would enjoin upot 
you to cultivate and exercise initia 
tive. Assume responsibility fearlessly 
for any course of action that you 
know to be right and that will make 
your commands and the Service better 
by reason of your being in them. I' 
is not the routine duty but the signal 
accomplishments that make succes 
This need not be inconsistent with 
the inviolable requirements of loyalty 
and discipline. Moral courage is * 
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indispensable to the leader in peace necessary. It is true of every phase of 
j< it isin war. The man who has the life, homely as it may seem. Your 
oral courage to do what he knows to experience during the past year should 
he his duty is the most valuable asset have so broadened your viewpoint that 
‘hat the Army can have. Courage is you can take a stabilized and optimis- 
an attribute given to men; they dis- tie spirit to your commands. Effi- 
lose it Whenever the action requires; ciency can result only from loyal sub- 


elf 


pment 








4 , 
9 + is a God-given virtue; but it is de- ordination to proper authority. Culti- 
iw veloped in the soldier, and in war we vate vision and ambition. Adopt a 
e COn- recognize it by citations and distine- definite purpose in your work to pre- 
of the tion, Without courage we could not pare yourselves and your subordinates 
. The vave a soldier. The same obligation not only for the responsibilities of the 
jjoyed rests upon a man to display moral moment but for the exercise of higher 
Mm Up. courage and self-assertion for the right commands., Ability can no more be 
e full in peace as it does in war, but yet the hidden than incapacity. You make 
teach- psychology of men is such that this your own reputations and your supe- 
t you element, perhaps the greatest of all riors and subordinates will judge you 
| ae which men can possess, is dormant. accurately and strictly on your merits. 
reater There is no source of power so great When an officer or soldier is interested 
when as this War College. -You gentlemen, in his profession and in his attain- 
hat of with those who have gone before and ments, he is happy and he will help to 
what those who will come after you here in make a happy organization. There is 
or ele this institution, represent the great a great deal of truth, to my mind, in 
t the potential power the Army has for those relatively few words. We have 
inder good. to have a very far-reaching view of our 4 
jis as Set the example of pride and con- military establishment. In any mobil- 
your tentment. The spirit of revolt is too ization, the higher command would be 
posi often manifested by unreasoning and carried out by relatively junior offi- 
inized irresponsible criticism and fault-find- °°": colonels and lieutenant colonels 
e that ing. This evil is a habit that results ™USt command the corps and perhaps 
others from a state of mind. Subordinates ‘#¢ armies; majors and captains will 
infiu thus only reflect the attitude of their find command of divisions and bri- 
superiors. Competent leaders can gades, and they are able to command 
upon easily substitute for it a correspond- them. Just because a man has not 
initia ing state of mind of enthusiasm and reached a high command in a battalion 
Jessly ndustry. I think I have mentioned does not mean he cannot immediately 
t you here before a very homely statement advance to a brigade or division, pro- 
make given to me by the leader of a great vided he has prepared to do that. Our 
better railroad industry when T asked him Officers in the Army correspond favor- 
n. It how he built up the efficieney of his ably I think in age and perfection with 
signal system; he answered very simply that the men in any profession or industry ; 
LeCess. “2 mule cannot pull when he is kick- in fact, I think I might say they are 
with ing and he 


‘ cannot kick when he is better qualified for higher advance- 
oyalty pulling.” The conversation ended ment in their profession than are men 
ae because no explanation was in other professions or in industry. 






there 
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Do not confine your studies to mili- 
tary problems alone. For ages mili- 
tary men concerned themselves with 
the principles of strategy and combat. 
Lately they have realized that the eco- 
nomic phase is as vital to a successful 
campaign as the military phase. Asa 
result, the Army has developed spe- 
cialists in mobilizing industry for war. 
Under the principle that war is an 
effort of the entire country, of which 
the Army is only a part, such an ac- 
tivity might properly have been con- 
ducted by civilian agencies. Experi- 
ence, however, compelled the Army to 
assume the responsibility of incorpo- 
rating the material as well as the hu- 
man resources of the country in the 
national defense. There is a great les- 
son in that; as I go through the Indus- 
trial College and see these officers 
studying their work of mobilizing 
steel and fabrics and materials of 
every kind for war, a great reason 
presents itself. They are a part of 
war, but nobody but military men 
could do it and from them I want to 
deduce a third great mission for mili- 
tary men. 

In the same way, the political 
phase of war must eventually be con- 
sidered by military men. It may fair- 
ly be said that, through the training 
of our military and naval schools, the 
country has always produced men who 
were able to regain peace when the 
agencies of peace had lost it. I won- 
der how many people analyze or think 


a . 















































of that. Our country began in wy 
and the Army gained peace and gaye 
it over to the keeping of the civil 
agencies. In war the political pha 
has often nullified the skill of arms 
and the mastering of economic difficy) 
ties. It is just as much a part of the 
national defense in peace as it is iy 
war. It is logically as much a pari of 
the task of military men as the eco 
nomic phase. It offers to you a yas 
field for study. 


Theoretical study alone will ww 
more make an accomplished officer in 
peace than it will in war. The most 
valuable school today, as it ever has 
been, is service with troops. There 
only can one apply whatever know! 
edge he has gained and there only can 
he realize the highest ambition of any 
officer to be the leader of a fighting 
command in which he has infused the 
fighting spirit. 

In conclusion I desire to thank Gen 
eral Ely for his able leadership, and 
the faculty and students for their 
conscientious devotion in maintaining 
the high standards of the institution. 
[ especially appreciate the helpfulness 
of the officers of our sister services, 
the Navy and the Marine Corps who, 
both as students and as co-workers, 
have brought to us the fine spirit and 
zeal that characterize their branches 
of the national defense. J congratl 
late the graduating class, and | wisi 
each one of you a full measure of st 
cess in your future careers. 
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Industrial Preparedness for National 


Def ense 


Captain Frep E 


HE average American today be- 

lieves in neither fairies nor gob- 
ins. Neither the jeremiads of rabid 
militarists nor the wails of excited ex- 
tremists disturb him; yet he is not 
content in the faneiful assurances of 
mooning pacifists. Myths and fables 
are not his mental sustenance. Living 
in a real world, busied at real tasks, 
interested in the doings of real men, 
he thinks concretely and responds only 
io conclusions based on a common- 
sense appreciation of facts. The na- 
tional preparedness which appeals to 
him is akin to the prudent provisions 
he makes in his own life against pos- 
sible personal dangers and personal 
crises; that is, preparedness that will 
be found dependable in need. He 
favors adequate preparedness. 

Adequate preparedness means: first, 
trained men; and, second, for these 
men material such in design, quality 
and quantity as to make them effee- 
tive in modern warfare. 


Until recent years the supply prob- 
lems of armies, and the demand by 
them upon the homeland, were rela- 


lively unimportant. Frederick the 
(reat boasted that he had so organ- 
ied Prussia that the state could wage 
elective war against its enemies, and 
yet the peasant in his field, the ar- 
tisan at his bench, the student in his 


laboratory, could all be ignorant of 


it 
al 


Momentous changes in the manner 


and implications of warfare occurred 
‘tween that day and the day when 


. Hacen, Q. M. C. 


Frederick’s modern successor lost his 
throne. More significant even than 
these are the changes which the future 
may reveal. In the past, field com- 
manders concerned themselves in sup- 
ply only as it failed them. The patient 
historian, delving in military records, 
found little to note respecting this 
prosaic side of warfare, a side to him 
of little consequence and of less inter 
est. Napoleon seems to have been the 
first great commander who sensed, 
even dimly, the meaning of the busi- 
ness side of war-making. The wars 
that have come since his day have 
made increasing demands upon the 
producing homeland as armies have 
expanded, as their range and rapidity 
of movement have increased, and as 
they have made more and more ex- 
tended use of mechanical aids to hu 
man capabilities. 


The military plans of 1914 and of 1917 
were directed largely to the purely 
military side of warfare. From time 
to time, as unexpected and unforeseen 
dangers arose, these plans were modi- 
fied and enlarged to ward off impend- 
ing disaster. In the end, the anxious 
ihought of military leaders compre- 
hended a vast field which stretched 
from the farthest outpost at the front 
to the remotest farm and workshop in 
the rear. So was born a new science 
which concerns itself with the strategy 
and tactics of military supply and 
equipment. 


Recently, in addressing the Corps 
of Cadets at the United States Mili 
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tary Academy, Mr. Charles M. Schwab 
turned their thought to the import- 
ance of industrial preparedness for 
national defense. A great industrial 
leader, a reputable engineer, a dis- 
tinguished contributor to the success 
of the Allied cause in the World War, 
he speaks “as one with authority.” To 
his countrymen he represents the ripe 
perfection of industrial maturity. Of 
the soundness of his patriotism and of 
the clearness of his vision, Americans 
are assured. His message to a small 
group of future military leaders, the 
tiny leaven in the great living mass of 
struggling and aspiring citizenry, is 
a message worthy to be spread afar. 
He stressed the mechanistic character 
of our age and noted how the growing 
dependence of our daily life upon ma- 
chinery and mechanical power has 
been reflected in the changing char- 
acter of modern warfare. Contrasting 
the attention now given to the assem- 
bling and training of men with that 
given to the producing and assembling 
of munitions and supplies, he told the 
cadets, that, much as we have profited 
by recent experiences, the latter is not 
even yet receiving its proper share of 
attention. “If there was one great 
lesson that stood out above all others 
as a result of our experiences during 
the World War,” he said, “it was the 
demonstrated fact that, relying solely 
upon our own resources, we could call 
to the colors, organize into units, and 
train our citizenry at a rate which 
far surpassed any possible rate at 
which we would equip them with the 
necessary ordnance.” While recogniz- 
ing the necessity for the thought and 
effort directed to the purely military 
problems of national defense, he yet 


i 


impressively demanded increased y. 
tention to the complementary prj 
lems of military supply. The every 
day life of the nation, he thought 
“keeps alive and increases the know! 
edge necessary to the organization 
and employment of an expanded army, 
with two vital exceptions: (a) Traip 
ing in the use of arms, and (b) educa 
tion in the manufacture of arms.” 

In the distinguished company of 
American captains of industry, Mr. 
Schwab does not stand alone as he 
analyzes and evaluates the problems 
of America. Many of his associates 
likewise appreciate the perils whic 
beset us in a troubled and contentious 
world. So it is that the National De 
fense Act of 1920, the charter of ou 
present military policy, reflects the 
spirit and purpose of these industrial 
leaders fully as much as it represents 
the deliberations and conclusions of 
our political leaders. 

The National Defense Act provides 
alike for the formulation, in time of 
peace, of plans for the mobilization 
and employment in war of the mar 
power of the nation, and of plans for 
the war-time mobilization and employ: 
ment of the economic and industrial 
power of the nation. 

The forces which moved the framers 
of this act, and the difficulties which 
lie in wait to trouble those who mus! 
accomplish the missions that it set 
may be best presented as we recall 
briefly the story of 1917 and 1915. 


INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS ON 
APRIL 6, 1917 


When America officially joined the 
Allied cause there existed various fac: 
tors which affected, and were to affect 
throughout the war, the free and com 
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plete use of the nation’s preeminent 
industrial strength. Because, in the 
main, these factors will be present in 
ony like future emergency, they are 
of continuing importance. 


POLITICALLY AMERICA WAS UNREADY 


FOR WAR 


Our form of government is not well 
adapted to the prosecution of a major 
war. The constitutional dispersion of 
authority and responsibility does mot 
facilitate the concentration of power 
essential to successful military effort. 
The mobilization of manpower and 
material resources is of necessity in 
this country a slow and hesitant pro- 
cedure, a fact to which our history 
bears impressive testimony. In great 
crisis, as in the Civil War and in the 
World War, the gradual focusing of 
needful powers in the person of one 
man, the President, is accomplished 
only after much pain and travail. 

The executive departments, and the 
branches within each, were created 
and expanded largely for political 
ends rather than as the result of in- 
telligent planning. Minute statutory 
restrictions hedged each separate 
grant of authority, and detailed in- 
structions described each individual 
duty. Each new agency of govern- 
ment was the unhappy child of mutu- 
ally jealous and distrustful parents— 
the President and the Congress. 

As might have been foreseen, the 
administrative branches of govern- 
ent quickly showed themselves to be 
unsuited to the rapid and extensive 


“pansion that was necessary in 1917. 
‘eparate agencies handled closely re- 
‘ated activities. There was no ¢o- 
‘rdination of all agencies at any point 
below the 


(hief Executive. Theoretic- 


ally there was supervision and con- 
trol; but it was unwieldy and slow- 
moving in peace; while, in war, the 
magnitude of operations and the com- 
plexity of problems made subordina 
tion impracticable. 

The early months of the World War 
saw a wild competition between de. 
partments in American markets. The 
resulting confusion was the greater 
because, even in the War Department, 
the great governmental procuring 
agency in war, there was no super- 
vision and ‘no control. The several 
branches, which had minutely detailed 
statutory procuring duties, were high- 
ly efficient and had a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility. So they labored feverish- 
ly. Each War Department supply 
chief set out alone on his shopping 
tour of American markets. No def- 
inite knowledge of probable needs was 
at hand. The size of individual orders 
was limited only by the imaginative 
powers of the estimating officials. 
Huge and apparently fantastic as in- 
itial orders were, in the end it was 
generally discovered that they had 
been too modest. 

Into the general confusion came the 
unrestrained and uncoordinated ac- 
tivity of the Allied purchasing officers, 
who added their voices to those of the 
clamorous home bidders. 

Industrial America became a seeth- 
ing whirlpool, out of which not the 
most needy, but the most insistent and 
the most venturesome, snatched the 
fruits of production. 

Politically America was unready 
for war. 


PSYCHOLOGICALLY AMERICA WAS 
UNREADY FOR WAR 
Our people are not war-minded. 
Gathered in this new land from the 
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four corners of the globe, they are 
not homogenous in thought and back- 
ground. They are not, as are the peo- 
ple of older nations, animated by cen- 
tury-old prejudices nor moved by tra- 
ditional hatreds, grievances and fears. 
Finally, they are unaccustomed to the 
disciplinary restraints necessarily in- 
volved in war preparations. This 
means that in America there can be 
no speedy and smooth transition from 
peace to war. The nation’s uncon- 
querable strength comes forth slowly 
and hesitantly, only as the people of 
their own volition accept the sacrifices 
and restraints which in the older na- 
tions are imposed from above. 

Psychologically America 
ready for war. 


was ul 


FROM A MILITARY VIEWPOINT AMERICA 


WAS UNREADY FOR WAR 


Throughout our history the tradi- 
tional fear of a possible military oli- 
garchy has dictated legislative action. 
The permanent military establishment 
has ever been undernourished finan- 
cially. Programs of wise development, 
advanced by prudent and far-seeing 
leaders, have never been fully adopted. 
Thus, it has always been true that, as 
it enters each new war, America finds 
itself with a regular army unready to 
meet the extravagant demands 
mediately made upon it. 

From a military viewpoint America 
was unready for the war. 


im- 


INDUSTRIALLY AMERICA 


FOR WAR 


WAS UNREADY 


In 1917 American industry was or- 
ganized and trained for peace-time 
competition solely. Its industrial 
strategy took into account no war fac- 
tors. Its leaders, with few exceptions, 
like their fellows in the political 


world, gave little thought to the worl 
implications of the European config. 
gration. In the main, industry's con 
suming capacity was so great and w 
constant that any disturbance jy 
world markets affected critically 
only a few of its great producing en 
terprises. In April, 1917, it was eco 
nomically prosperous. The flooding 
of its markets with Allied orders had 
in some measure offset the economi 
loss the war had brought to some of 
its major industries. 

Thus, because of the business ex 
periences of Americans, because of 
the geographical and political isola 
tion of the nation, because America 
was so largely economically and indus 
trially self-sufficient, and because here 
business had been initiated and de 
veloped purely as an individual peace 
time enterprise rather than one adap 
ted to governmental policies for wai 
as well as for peace, we could not 
adapt peace-time economic energies to 
war-time ends as fast as Europea 
nations could. Then, too, we did not 
appreciate the dependence of modern 
war effort upon full industrial par 
ticipation. Few Americans sensed the 
implications of present-day warfare 
Few foresaw that within a few months 
every citizen and every resource would 
have to be fed into the vast machine 
which should weave the fabric that 
men call “Victory.” 

Industrially America was unread) 
for war. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


a 


Because of the foregoing factors, ' 
host of difficulties immediately bese! 
those to whom had been committed 
the destinies of the nation and the 
ultimate success of the Allied cause. 

The manhood of the nation ¥* 
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called to the colors and gathered in 
hastily-constructed camps with com- 
parative ease. Popular enthusiasm for 
real military participation grew apace. 

In the beginning no complete pro- 
cram of participation -had existed. 
While awaiting authoritative pro- 
nouncement, every American forecast 
for himself the extent and nature of 
America’s contribution. In like fash- 
ion each ally painted for himself a 
glorious picture of “America — Our 
Ally.” Therefore, as the fires of war 
had blazed briskly throughout Europe, 
our political telescopes had been fo- 
cused upon the Mexican frontier. 
Warnings of impending perils from 
clear-visioned military leaders and 
awakened civilians had gotten scant 
attention from a people lullel to sleep 
by the pleasant speech of false leaders, 
the true descendants of men who in 
other days had watched unmoved a 
nation totter on the brink of war. 
April 6, 1917, found Americans se- 
renely confident that they could, with- 
out preparation, leap  full-armored 
into war. 

Disillusionment came quickly. The 
ponderous machinery of government 
was set in motion, but none knew 
clearly to what purpose. Limitations 
of human intelligence, multiplicity of 
controlling factors, constantly chang- 
‘Ng aspects of the field problem, the 
‘omplexity, magnitude and strange- 
less of the problems—all these con- 
'ributed to delay the determination of 
policies lor orderly, prompt and effec- 
‘ve participation in the Allied cause. 
in the anxious months of 1917, the 
nation labored feverishly. Major ills 
oe quickly. The more serious 
"ese We need but note to reeall in 


| their complexities: threatened and 


actual shortages of essential basic raw 
materials; shortages, dislocation and 
discontent of labor; overloading of 
the more important industrial cen- 
ters; confusion in transportation fa- 
cilities, with an impending complete 
breakdown; congestion in the base 
ports; lack of necessary mechanical 
power; threatened strangulation of 
private industries not immediately 
contributing to the war program; and 
inflated and constantly-rising prices. 
Nearly every household had a hos. 
tage in the great army which had 
come into being. Fear that the men 
at the front would be the victims of 
the national confusion stirred all home 
folks to redoubled efforts. America 
was a vast and busy workshop in 
which thousands labored untiringly 
toward one end, but with no common 
plan. The hand and heart of the na- 
tion were consecrated to an enterprise 
that seemed too vast and complex for 
its brain. Timorous officials were 
overwhelmed in giants’ tasks. Patri- 
otic civilians came to the government’s 
aid and labored ‘in unaccustomed 
tasks. Final success was just around 
the corner, but the way was dark. 


THE FIRST STEPS TOWARD INDUSTRIAL 
MOBILIZATION 


A sick man, in the early stages of 
his illness, instinctively shrinks from 
the surgeon’s knife. To every less 
drastic remedial measure, he turns 
hopefully. Later, as he faces death, 
he grits his teeth and tells the surgeon 
to go ahead. So industrial America 
ran a course of ills and fevers. The 
first steps toward industrial mobiliza- 
tion involved only voluntary submis- 
sion to centralized control and direc- 
tion of all our material resources. 
These remedial measures were half- 
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Way measures, giving momentary ease 
but not a complete cure. At last, in 
the spring of 1918, industrial leaders 
particularly, and the civilian popula- 
tion generally, welcomed heroic meas- 
ures. 

America was about to achieve in- 
dustrial mobilization. 


FINAL STEPS TOWARD INDUSTRIAL 


MOBILIZATION 

In the final steps, obligatory compli- 
ance took the place of voluntary sub- 
mission. Advisory functions became 
directory powers. Successive agencies 
gave decreasing attention to the in- 
dividualistic spirit of our economic 
and social life. Autocratic control, 
wisely and considerately, but firmly 
and impartially administered, brought 
order and system out of confusion 
and chaos. Headed by the President 
and exercising extraordinary powers, 
stretched a long line of men and 
women busied in new and strange 
tasks. To the body of permanent 
officialdom had been added a great 
group of leaders from every walk of 
life. Agencies of coordination and 
control entered every town and every 
workshop. As they became increas- 
ingly conscious of their pride and ex- 
altation in the soldiers and sailors 
who represented them in the physical 
contact with the enemy, every family 
and every individual accepted gladly 
additional sacrifices and deprivations. 

Items in the story of regeneration 
were: devotion of the best brains and 
talents of the nation to the enlarged 
business of government; investigation, 
study and appraisal of all the re- 
sources of the country; accurate de- 
termination of military and civilian 
requirements of the common stock; 
determination of specifications for 
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military supply, adaptable to intendej 
use and conformable to industrial pos 
sibilities; centralized control of labor. 
fuel, food, power, transportation and 
raw materials; allocation and coy 
servation of .resources; nation-wide 
effective cooperation through federal, 
regional, state and local agencies: 
stabilization of prices; stimulation of 
national pride; and consecration of 
all resources, human and material, to 
the furtherance of the war program. 

And so, from planless and scattered 
enthusiasm, through confusion and 
discouragement and despair, we came 
to order and efficiency. Individual 
and collective sacrifice and energy 
were directed to effective ends. Town 
and city, factory, farm and mine, each 
added what it could to the stream of 
national power. The rubber plania 
tions of Malay, the plains of Argen 
tine, the mountains of Chile, and the 
forests of Canada contributed. The 
fleets of the world labored in a com 
mon cause. Again the American flag 
appeared on the seven seas. In the 
crowded ports of France were piled 
up the fruits of American genius and 
toil. 

Not the American soldier and the 
American sailor alone had “gone \ 
war,” but the whole nation, united 
and purposeful and unconquerable. 

Somewhat late, America was achie' 
ing industrial mobilization. 


INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS 


Congress, as spokesman of the spirit 
and purpose of the average America" 
has profited measurably in the exper 
ences of the nation in 1917 and 19!* 
and has taken initial steps to asv 
that the mistakes of the past sha 
lead to greater wisdom for the future 

It has recognized the twofold nature 
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of national preparedness. To the Gen- 
eral Staff it has committed the task 
of preparing plans for the prompt, 
speedy, and orderly mobilization, in 
war, of the manpower of the nation. 
This is a military function, dependent 
upon political poliey and economic 
supply. To the Assistant Secretary 
of War, it has committed the task of 
achieving industrial preparedness, of 
preparing plans for the immediate, 
systematic, and effective war-time 
mobilization of the industrial and eco- 
nomie power of the nation. This is 
a business function, dependent upon 
military strategy and national capac- 
ity. The two tasks are on an equal 
footing. 

The National Defense Act of 1920 
provides for a small nucleus of trained 
soldiers. Around them are groups of 
patriotic civilians who are devoting 
time from busy lives to perfecting of 
themselves for service in need. Thus, 
the Army of the United States has 
come into being, and for the first time 
in our history we have statutory pro- 
vision for the orderly, predetermined 
expansion of peace-time forces for war- 
lime purposes. In this law lies the 
lope for speedy and effective mobiliza- 
tion of the nation’s fighting forces, if 
the need should arise. An enlarged 
and Vitalized General Staff has been 
given a dual mission: the training in 
peace of our full-time and part-time 
soldiers; and the formulation now of 
uilitary plans which shall be depend- 
able and effective in time of war. 

rhe same law recognizes the changes 
7 modern warfare and provides that, 
‘i Step With the study and formula- 
‘on of plans for the mobilization and 
deployment of soldiers, shall proceed 
nd formulations of plans 
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for the mobilization and deployment 
of the economic and industrial re- 
sources of the nation. The Assistant 
Secretary of War and a specially 
selected group of officers have charge 
of carrying out this mission. This, too, 
is a twofold mission: the economical 
and efficient procurement of military 
supplies in peace through supervision 
and control of the business agencies of 
the War Department; and the greater 
task of fitting these agencies for war 
expansion and of bringing now to the 
study of the industrial and economic 
problems of war the interest and en- 
thusiasm of business leaders. 

As the business staff of the War De- 
partment ventures into the new field 
of industrial preparedness, it is mak- 
ing steady progress. It is studying 
detailed records of the World War and 
assembling scattered chapters of the 
story of the trial-and-error solutions 
of countless problems. It is adding 
to the official records the present in- 
terpretive comments of the leaders in 
those busy months. It is studying 
like records of the other belligerent 
nations. _ It is enlisting every agency 
of the government in enlarging the 
knowledge of the nature and extent 
of the national power. It is harmon- 
izing army business practice with the 
best practice of the business world. 
It is shaping army demands to indus- 
trial possibilities. It is devoting in- 
tent study to those special items of 
military supply which are not pro- 
duced in the United States nor have 
here possible substitutes, but which 
are vitally essential to any extensive 
military program. It is working es- 
pecially hard on those problems that 
remained unsolved on November 11, 
1918. Leaders in every walk of life 
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are partners in the enterprise. The 
plans that are resulting are joint 
efforts of the Army, Industry and 
Labor. A just balance between con- 
flicting interests is sought, consistent 
with reasonable assurance of the gov- 
ernment’s needs at fair cost. 
Alongside of the Army War College 
has been set up the Army Industrial 
College for the study of how to join 
the military and civilian efforts. 
Much has been done to assure the 
average American the security that he 


wants for himself and his family; py 
much yet remains to be done. First 
steps have been taken and basic prin. 
ciples have been formulated. The 
seeds have been planted but watehfy! 
days alone can assure the harvest 
Mr. Schwab quite rightly warned the 
Cadets at West Point that the future 
is not yet secure. His warning is 
urgent alike upon soldier and civilian 
to renew his interest in, to learn more 
about, and to contribute some effort 
toward national preparedness. 











The Lot of the Army Officer 


Mr. John J. Carty, Vice-President, A. T. & T. Co. (now Briga- 
dier General, O. R. C.), in his statement to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, House of Representatives, on January 28, 1920, 
made the following remarks: 

“T have seen the devotion and self-sacrifice of the Regular Army 
officers, and it saddens me when I see how much lack of apprecia- 
tion there is regarding the wonderful sacrifice which the Regular 
Army officers make. Any man who goes into the Regular Army 
must make up his mind to go in for a life of sacrifice in 
time of peace as much as in time of war. I hope the time will 
come when that truth will be recognized. These Regular Army 
men cannot talk for themselves. The ethics and the regulations 
of the Army prevent it. But I have seen so much of it that | 
have come out of the war with the very highest regard for the 
Regular Army. While there have been many West Pointers who 
have made mistakes and have done things which can be justly 
criticized, West Point, the intsitution which was founded by 
George Washington, is a place where the spirit of American 
patriotism still resides. Its priceless traditions, which cannot be 
put into books, have been handed down to the Regular Army, to 
the National Guard and to the Reserves. These traditions are 
among the most precious assets of our country. Everything pos- 
sible should be done to improve the lot of the Army officer. I am 
anxious to do everything possible to that end. One of the best 
ways to bring joy to them is to show, first of all, that they are 
appreciated, and in this particular case hold out a chance to get 
to the top. That may not be enough, but I believe it will ‘show 
our appreciation. We should do what we can in every other way 
for these officers whom we ask to lead such a life of sacrifice.” 
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Letters 


Captain Ricwarp 8. Wurircome, Infantry Reserve 


‘6 HENEVER people start writ- 

Wis letters around a corner,” 
the Colonel said one day, “I always 
think there is something wrong.” Of 
course, what the Old Man meant was 
that time was being used in building 
up a correspondence file on a subject 
that five minutes’ friendly conversa- 
tion could easily settle. 

An examination of many letters, 
ood, hard-boiled, “explain by indorse- 
ment hereon” Army letters, has led 
to the belief that if the Old Man did 
uot intend a second meaning in his 
dictum, we might properly read one 
into it. That second meaning would 
that there is something wrong, and 
the something is the letter, or all the 
letters, as the case may be. Of course, 
that does not apply to all Army let- 
ters, any more than it does to all 
business letters. But it can apply to 
plenty of both. 

Not so long ago a fairly large busi- 
ness corporation, one that employs 
enough people to form a war strength 
division with a couple cavalry regi- 
ents attached to cover the front and 
flanks, had copies of all letters written 
for a period of. a month centralized 
for analysis. An official asked for a 
\rief report on the correspondence, the 
attitude it showed, the degree of com- 
petency it manifested, and all the 
other things that contribute to whether 
etlers are good or bad. He got his 
‘eport in one word: “Terrible.” So 
the company put men to work, pre- 
pared a correspondence manual, ex- 
Ul letters addressed to cus- 
‘omers or the publie at large, and a 
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new day in letter writing dawned so 
far as that company was concerned. 


There is a great similarity between 
the operating needs of a large busi- 
ness and many of the peace-time ac- 
tivities of the Army. Whether it likes 
to or not, the big business must “stay 
in good” with the public. The Popu- 
lists who, rose from the withering 
wheat fields of Kansas, like the grass- 
hoppers that were destroying the grain, 
were not expressing a dislike for rail- 
roads, nor were they in prophetic re- 
bellion against the centralized powel 
plants of this generation. They were 
just plain “sore” because the men who 
had vision and stamina enough to 
pioneer railroads, lacked the common 
sense to say “please” and “thank you” 
to the customers who laid hard-earned 
dollars on the yellow pine counters 
that did-for offices. 


So the utilities and other businesses 
learned to be polite in order to get 
what they needed. They learned to 
explain first and ask afterwards. The 
business Achilles who goes to sulk in 
his tent because the people do not 
recognize the benefit of what he is 
trying to do for them is likely to sulk 
without benefit of pay check, for his 
board of directors cannot afford the 
luxury he represents. 

Summed up, business learned that, 
to get people to do what it wants, it is 
necessary to go about it in a way that 
is acceptable to the people who are te 
say “yes” or “no.” That is just as 
true inside the organization as out- 
side. It was Marshal Foch who 
pointed out, as have many others, 
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that it is easy enough to give orders, 
but difficult to get them carried out. 
So within a large business organiza- 
tion subordinates have matters put to 
them in such a way that they feel like 
doing the wanted thing. Successful 
Army commanders, it has been noted, 
follow the same practice. 


As a result of this attitude, in one 
large city the six or seven largest con- 
cerns, representing millions of dollars 
of capital and annual operating costs, 
have each, independently of the other, 
employed a letter counselor to help 
them write better letters. 


Those who have studied trends in 
the Army, tendencies in the national 
defense situation, have noted that the 
problems which confront the Army 
today in its peace-time mission are in 
many respects similar to those which 
confront any big business. That does 
not mean “Selling the Army.” Not 
that the idea is not quite all right, 
but nothing is so deadly as a slogan. 
The word “efficiency” became so over- 
worked in the business world a few 
years ago that it had to go into retire- 
ment, and today hardly dares to rear 
its head. So with “Selling the Army.” 
A colonel on duty with the National 
Guard remarked the other day that 
he was tired of hearing that expres- 
sion, and he was a rotten salesman, 
anyway. He was not a rotten sales- 
man; but he was fed up on a slogan. 
Rather, the Army has the business 
problem of making what is desired 
seem acceptable and desirable to those 
who must do it. 


The biggest Army mission today is 
obviously that of training the Na- 
tional Guard and the organized Re- 
serves, as well as the two replacement 
units, the R. O. T. C. and the C,. M. 


ic, 


T. C. If, as has been said, oy 
strength in the regular component of 
the Army of the United States js 
barely enough to hold a fifteen-mijle 
front for fifteen minutes, then clearly 
for war purposes, more is required 
This the permanent establishmen 
must provide. It must provide jj 
through the other components. 

It is a characteristic of republics to 
require the making of bricks without 
straw, and there is nothing to do but 
make the best of what is available. 
Here is where the Army problem and 
the business problem get close to 
gether. To get what is wanted, it is 
necessary to make things acceptable 
to the people who are to do them. 

One way to do this is to write let 
ters that get results, instead of letters 
that produce resignations. Of course, 
some say, “Well, if that is all they 
are going to do, better get rid of them 
now.” But it is better to speak 
slowly. The officer who feels that 
way has lost sight of his mission; he 
may be in a worse way, from a mili 
tary standpoint, than the officer 
business man who picks up an wiib- 
telligible and unfriendly letter from 
a military source, at the end of a hard 
day, and says to himself, “Well, if 
they feel that way, I guess they will 
have to worry along without me.” 

Of course, they do that rarely, 
if ever. But the unintelligible, uw 
friendly letter is not getting aly 
mission accomplished, even if it is not 
bringing in resignations. 

Here is an example: 

“1. Due to the fact that you have 
not complied with existing regulations 
regarding work in the correspondence 
school your enrollment is hereby © 
celled. 
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«9 Jt is desired that all texts fur- 
nished you in connection with the 
Army correspondence course be re 
tarned to this office not later than 
May 3ist. Self-addressed envelope en- 


closed herewith.” 


Some might call that a good mili- 
‘ary letter. But if the first duty of a 
commander is to accomplish his mis- 
sion, maintaining as long as possible 
the integrity of his command, that 
letter is a total flop. The facts will 
prove it. Suppose the officer who 
wrote such a letter is on duty with the 
His mission is 
to get the Reserve, at least the part 
for which he is responsible, trained; 
get it ready to take the field in case 
of war. To do that he must get the 
Reserve officers to complete corre- 
spondence courses, go to camp, keep in 
intimate touch with officers of all 
three components of the service. That 
letter will never help get a correspond- 
ence course completed. For one thing, 
the officer does not know whether or 
not he can re-enroll in the fall. Next, 
it does not state facts correctly. 
There were still seven days left of the 
school year when that letter was writ- 
ten. Could the writer havé “saved” 
that officer in those seven days, or by 
Then, the 
letter will not put the student-officer 
in mind to accept a detail to camp, 
if he can get one in these days of lim- 
ited appropriations. There is not a 
iriendly note in the whole thing. That 
same fact may make the officer wary 
of his fellow officers in the other com- 
ponents. He will not get in intimate 
‘ouch with them. In short, the letter 
Will not help the officer who wrote it 
‘0 accomplish his mission. 

In fac 


Organized Reserves. 


writing a little sooner? 


f the facts, the letter be- 


comes even more off key. Suppose it 
should happen, by some coincidence, 
that the date mark on a letter that 
carried all the lessons of one sub 
course, completed, from the student 
officer, was practically the same as the 
post-mark on the letter cancelling the 
course. A friendly letter would have 
left a way out; the unfriendly letter 
would not. 

Would not better results follow if 
such a letter were worded more like 
this: 


“The regulations are very strict that 
every officer enrolled for a correspond- 
ence course must finish at least one 
sub-course during each school year. 
The school year closes on May 31, just 
a week away. Unfortunately, you 
have not completed a sub-course. In 
fact, I have received no lessons from 
you at all, and it appears that it will 
be necessary to cancel your course on 
the date mentioned. 


“Of course, if you have completed 
some lessons, it may be possible for 
you to complete enough additional 
ones in the short time left, and so save 
your enrollment. If you can, I hope 
you will do this at once. If you can’t, 
it will, as I said, be necessary to can- 
cel the course. However, if you really 
want to complete this work, and 
everyone feels that these courses are 
one of our most valuable activities, 
I can arrange to have your re-enroll- 
ment accepted in the fall, and you can 
go ahead then and finish at least 
enough work to keep you in good 
standing. 


“T know that many of our officers 
have found their business interests 
more complicated than ever this past 
year. But you will find, as have 
others, that if you will determinedly 
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set aside a certain period each week 
for your courses, you will soon have 
an enviable completion record. 

“If you cannot complete enough 
work to hold your enrollment, please 
write me so that I may know that you 
wish to be re-enrolled in the fall. It 
will simplify matters and save a lot 
of time. In the meanwhile, will you 
please forward to me the texts which 
you hold on memorandum receipt. We 
must always collect them at the close 
of the school year.” 

Five times as long! But infinitely 
more effective. Some may say, “When 
I write a letter, I say what 1 have to 
say and quit.” A man who would 
overlook a bet like that in accomplish- 
ing his objectives would order a re- 
treat with his reserves unused! Or 
worse, fail to bet four aces in a poker 
game! 





A few extra words are cheap, Paper 
is what costs money, and our letter 
will all go on the one sheet. Mor 
important, the mission is being a. 
complished, instead of being sub. 
merged in a telegraphic-letter com. 
plex. 

To tell more about the writing of 
good letters than to say “‘Write let. 
ters that will induce the people with 
whom you deal to do willingly the 
things you want to have done,” would 
take a book on letter writing. To go 
more deeply at all into such an in 
volved subject, it is necessary to cover 
it quite fully. Perhaps the example 
given will show what is meant; per 
haps it will show that the better let 
ter, that expresses friendliness, wil! 
go far towards getting the job done 
Perhaps the good old days (and let 
ters) were not so good, after all. 








Stand to Your Post 


Peter Horry was a colonel in the American Army 
during the Revolutionary period. He was in every 
engagement of consequence, and on all occasions 
increased his reputation. 

At Quinby, Colonel Baxter, a gallant soldier, pos- 
sessed of great coolness, and still greater simplicity 
of character, called out, “I am wounded, Colonel!” 
Horry replied: “Think no more of it, Baxter, but 
stand to your post.” “But I can’t stand, Colonel; 
I am wounded a second time!” “Then lie down, 
Baxter, but quit not your post.” “Colonel,” cried 
the wounded man, “they have shot me again, and if 
I remain any longer, I shall be shot to pieces.” “Be 
it so, Baxter, but stir not.” Baxter obeyed the order, 
and actually received a fourth wound before the en- 
gagement ended.—Garden’s Anecdotes. 
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Infantry Defense 


Lieutenant Kennera C, 


HE use of aircraft in war has 
| Spero many new problems. Of 
these one of the most important that 
the infantry has to solve is that of 
adequate defense against attack by 
low-flying planes. Against the other 
types of aircraft, we employ cover and 
camouflage in an effort to conceal our- 
selves, and leave the actual destruc- 
tion of hostile planes to our own air 
corps and anti-aireraft artillery. How- 
ever, there appears to be little doubt 
that our own pursuit aviation and 
sut-aireraft artillery will be unable 
continuous protection 
against attack aviation. Further, so 
great can be the effect upon an in- 
fantry unit which is suddenly at- 
tacked by low-flying airplanes that 
we must be prepared to defend our- 
selves, regardless of any protection 
that other branches may give us. 

With the above in mind, Major Paul 
W. Newgarden, commanding the 3d 
Battalion, 20th Infantry, at Fort Sill, 
initiated study and experiments to 
evolve a satisfactory defense for 
ground troops against attack planes. 
Lieutenants Kenny and Cousland, Air 
Corps, helped in every way possible. 


io provide 


At the outset, the investigation 
showed that, though a good deal has 
been written about defense against 
attack planes, no definite procedure 
seems to exist. It, therefore, seemed 
desirable to put the results of the 
Work into the form of prescriptions 
‘or drill or training for a battalion. 
In doing this, the investigators make 
nO claim of originality. Most of the 
‘eps of their drill appear in Infantry 


_in rear of each rifle platoon. 


Against Aircraft 


Srroruers, Infantry 





School pamphlets, reports to the VITI 
Corps Area, and other documents. 
However, they have worked out some- 
thing definite and have actually tried 
it out with very good results under 
widely varying conditions. 

The system as adopted rests on the 
assumption that the mission of any 
unit attacked by low-flying aircraft 
is: First, to shoot down the hostile 
planes; second, to minimize losses; 
and, third, to prevent delay if on the 
march. 

Without going into the details of 
the drill, let us examine the system 
under these headings. 


SHOOTING DOWN THE PLANES 


To shoot down hostile planes we 
must bring the maximum amount of 
fire on the target in the minimum 
amount of time. The battalion ac- 
complishes this by breaking up the 
machine gun company and distribut- 
ing it through the column, one squad 
at the head of the battalion and one 
With 
two platoons in each rifle company, 
this takes seven squads. The remain- 
ing squad is employed as local condi- 
tions indicate. In the absence of 
dominating terrain features, the rear 
of the column appears to be the logi- 
cal place for it, since attack aviators 
prefer, for obvious reasons, to ap- 
proach a column from the rear. We 
then have our rifle companies on the 
road with sufficient distance between 
companies and platoons to accomo- 
date a machine gun squad in rear of 
each. One gun squad is at the head 
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of the battalion and the remaining one 
is in the most advantageous position 
to meet aircraft attacks. 

For meeting the attack, the machine 
guns are mounted on the carts on a 
forked, flexible mount which allows 
the guns to be fired in any direction 
and at any elevation less than verti- 
cal.* A string attached to the coup- 
ling pin of each singletree permits 
rapid removal of the mules from the 
carts. When an attack occurs, a pull 
on the string uncouples the single- 
tree from the cart but leaves it fas- 
tened to the traces. One man must 
accompany the mule leader to hold 
the singletree off of the mule’s legs. 

The dispersion of the machine guns 
through the column greatly increases 
the difficulties of control. On the 
other hand, besides giving the entire 
column machine gun protection, this 
distribution of the guns has a fur- 
ther advantage of avoiding a concen- 
tration of mules. Since the mules 
are the most vulnerable part of the 
column, this advantage is no minor 
one. 

In each rifle platoon, one squad is 
designated as a “firing squad.” Its 
members keep on the alert at all times, 
and carry their pieces loaded, locked 
and unslung. When a plane ap- 
proaches, the leaders of these squads 
call out, “Take cover,” and the men 
take advantage of such cover as they 
can find in the immediate vicinity of 
the road. The ditch along the side 
of most roads is indicated as the nor- 
mal place for this purpose. When the 
attacking plane is four hundred to 
five hundred yards away, the squad 
opens volley fire at the command of 





* This mount was developed by Capt. S. L. 
previous issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


























































the corporal, and maintains it ypti 
the target has passed out of range. 
Battle sight is used. Of course, the 
only targets for rifle and machine guy 
fire are the pilot, the motor and the 
propeller. Usually the aviator wii 
start his attack at an altitude of 
about five hundred feet and will diye 
on the column, firing his front ma 
chine guns. He will “level off” q 
about fifty feet, drop his bombs, 
and then pull up and away from the 
column. Thus, the normal target for 
the infantry will be that presented by 
an airplane seen straight from the 
front or the rear. When the aviator 
is diving, the aim should be slightly 
under the oncoming plane. The exact 
amount by which the sights must be 
placed under the plane is difficult to 
compute, for the plane will be drop 
ping at the rate of at least fifty feet 
per second. Similarly when the pilot is 
“pulling off” after the attack, the aim 
must be above the plane. However, 
in each battalion, with eight machine 
guns, thirty-six rifles and six auto 
matic rifles firing while the plane is 
within range, sufficient dispersion 
should be obtained to overcome the 
difficulty of estimating the proper 
aiming point. 


MINIMIZING LOSSES 


To minimize losses we must deploy 
very rapidly and scatter the men 4 
much as possible in the short time 
available. When we remember thal 
an airplane, beginning an attack six 
hundred yards away and at an alti 
tude of five hundred feet, will pass 
twenty-five feet overhead within t2 
seconds, it is obvious that we must: 


Bertschy, 20th Infantry, and described 12 * 
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First, march in a fairly open forma- 
tion; second, receive warning of ap- 
proaching planes at the earlest pos- 
sible moment; and third, have our 
organization so well drilled that the 
deployment will begin the instant the 
warning is sounded. To accomplish 
the last named, we must have a simple 
plan of deployment which provides 
for the action of each individual, The 
plan as given here attempts to do that. 

Orders from higher authority and 
ihe need for saving road space often 
restrict battalion commanders in their 
choice of road formations. However, 
we shall here consider that the bat- 
talion is acting alone or in a situation 
in which economy of road space is less 
important than protection from attack 
planes. The formations given below 
permit the battalion to leave either 
the center or one side of the road free 
for other traffic. : 

In one of these formations, rifle 
companies are in column of section- 
columns, with one file on each side of 
the road. This formation is accepted 
as being the one which provides the 
greatest protection from observation 
from the air and, by maintaining a 
distance of twenty-five yards between 
sections and fifty yards between pla- 
toons, it provides ample room for de- 
ployment. In each section-column the 
en may be closed up to convenient 
marching distance in order to shorten 
the column. To put both files on the 
sale side of the road does not increase 
the y ulnerability appreciably, but does, 
it Many circumstances, render the 
column more visible to aerial ob- 
servers, 

If such a long column is imprac- 
ticable, the command may be marched 
in column of squads, but the distance 


between platoons should be fifty yards. 
In extreme cases, the platoons may 
be closed up to the minimum distance 
which will accommodate a machine 
gun squad in rear of each rifle pla- 
toon. Under these circumstances an 
adequate deployment is impossible, 
except under conditions of terrain 
and visibility most favorable to the 
ground troops. 


To provide sufficient warning of an 
approaching plane, the commander of 
the leading company of the battalion 
is responsible that the organization is 
warned of attack from the front or 
flank. The commander of the rear 
company is responsible for the same 
warning of attack from the rear or 
flank. These security measures are 
continuous during a march. Each of 
these companies sends out observers 
accompanied by buglers. These patrols 
either occupy terrain features from 
which they get good observation, or 
march far enough from the column to 
provide ample security. One of the 
buglers accompanies the battalion 
commander. 


At the approach of hostile, low- 
flying aircraft the observer has the 
bugler sound “Double time.” The 
other buglers of the battalion repeat 
the call. The battalion then acts as 
follows: 


1. Each platoon leader signals to 
his platoon the direction in which 
it is to seek cover. The section 
leaders repeat the signal. In order 
to save time and take full advan- 
tage of all local cover, each platoon 
leader must be constantly deciding 
and redeciding the direction in 
which his platoon is to deploy. 

2. The leader of each rifle squad, 
except the firing squads, calls out, 
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“Follow me!” and moves at a run 
in the direction indicated by the 
platoon leader. The members of each 
squad follow their leader, taking 
care to avoid bunching. The squad 
leader conducts his men to any 
available cover in the direction indi- 
cated, but keeps constant watch on 
the attacking plane. When the 
plane “noses down,” the squad 
leader commands, “Scatter!” and 
as soon as the attack begins he 
commands, “Down!” The time of 
giving these command depends on 
the actions of the plane, regardless 
of what cover may be available. At 
the command, “Down!” the men of 
the squad “hit the dirt” and lie flat 
with faces down. The command, 
“Scatter!” was found to be neces- 
sary, because the men tend to follow 
their corporal in a squad column 
and, at the command “Down!” to 
lie down in a regular formation. 
This makes the squad present the 
appearance of a windrow of hay 
to the aviator. 

The machine gun squads detach 
all mules from the carts and move 
the animals away, either gaining 
cover or keeping them moving until 
the attack is over. If the road is 
fenced in, the animals will, of 
course, have to remain on the road, 
but great care must be taken to 
avoid bunching them. When the 
plane opens fire, all movement 
should be at right angles to the line 
of flight of the airplane, since the 
dispersion of aerial fire is mostly 
in depth. 

3. As soon as the airplane has 
passed over, each platoon, section 
and squad leader watches for fur- 
ther signals. 


LL 














































PREVENTING DELAY 


To prevent delay after an attack 
the battalion commander signals 
“Forward, march!”, either by han 
signal or on the bugle, immediately 
after the plane has passed over 
Platoon and section leaders signal t 
their commands, and the squads move 
forward in irregular squad-columns, 
The leaders regain control of their 
units on the march and maintain a 
least twenty yards between squads 
Firing and machine gun squads move 
forward on or near the road. Ay 
organization in approach march for 
mation presents a poor target to an 
airplane and is ready to scatter an! 
lie down again in only a few seconds 
if there is another attack. In this 
way even repeated attacks fail to halt 
a column entirely. When the bat 
talion commander has assured himseli 
that further attacks will not occur 
soon, he may cause the battalion to 
assemble on the road in the original 
formation. 


It will be observed that consider 
able stress is placed on keeping the 
battalion moving forward. The mis 
sion of attack aviation is primarily 
to delay. It operates principally i 
rear of the front lines, and its normal 
purpose is to prevent reserves and 
reinforcements from coming up. This 
it will seek to do by making repeated 
attacks on columns on the way to the 
front. If we are to deploy and thet 
assemble at each attack, we can be 
held stationary almost indefinitely. 
In the method outlined above, we ca? 
keep moving forward and avoid beg 
pinned to the ground before we reach 
the front lines. 

The field and combat trains are, “ 
course, virtually unprotected. Several 
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machine guns would assist in defend- 
‘ng them, but it requires little imagi- 
nation to picture the havoe that ma- 
chine gun fire and bombs from a low- 
fying plane could work. With the 
present rapid advances in the develop- 
ment of motor transportation, a satis- 
factory cargo-carrying tractor to re- 
place the wagons would help to meet 
this situation and seems not unlikely 
in the future. 

In closing, let it be reiterated that 
the anti-aireraft drill presented here 


is largely a compilation and arrange- 
ment of the studies of others on the 
subject. Its chief claim for atten- 
tion lies in the fact that it lays down 
a definite system of action under an 
attack from the air. It is simple, 
easily learned, and requires no un- 
usual equipment. The success of an 
attack aviator depends, to a consider- 
able extent, upon demoralizing the 
outfit he is attacking. A unit which 
is trained in a definite procedure 
under attack will refuse to be de- 
moralized. 





The Warrior of the Pacific 


The Secretary of War has accepted, 
on behalf of the War Department, the 
Infantry trophy “The Warrior of the 
Pacific,” offered by the University of 
Hawaii as a prize to be awarded an- 
nually to the R. O. T. C. Infantry unit 
whose cadets make the highest aver- 
age score in record firing in rifle 
marksmanship at the annual summer 
encampments. This trophy was pre- 
sented to the University of Hawaii 
Rifle Team by the people of Honolulu 
in recognition of the team’s excellence 
in rifle marksmanship at the 1925 R. 
0. T. C. summer camp at Camp Lewis, 
Washington, and was offered for com- 
petition at the 1926 summer camp, 
Vamp Lewis, Washington, when it was 
won for the University of Hawaii by 
4 team of 26 cadets. The competi- 
tion for this trophy will be conducted 
inder suitable rules, adopted by the 


War Department and effective for the 
summer camps of 1928 and thereafter. 
An interesting feature of the compe- 
tition is the requirement that each 
competing team shall consist of all 
bona fide students of the institution’s 
unit attending the camp, except those 
actually sick in the hospital. 

“The Warrior of the Pacific’ repre- 
sents an Hawaiian soldier of about the 
period when Kamehameha I conquered 
the islands of the Hawaiian Archi- 
pelago and established the Kame- 
hameha dynasty. It was modeled by 
Gordon Osborne, one of Hawaii’s fore- 
most sculptors, from poses by William 
Wise (of Hawaiian ancestry), captain 
of the University of Hawaii football 
team. Advice was sought from the 
best known authority on Hawaiian an- 
cient customs. 

















“Verbal 


Orders’”” 


Captain James A. McGuire, 409th Infantry 


TOLEN! Well, not exactly that 
S perhaps. For in the Army and in 
time of war men borrow, appropriate 
or just take things; not as a thief 
sneaks into a house and slides away 
with a clock, but as a brother might 
take your best dress shirt to go to a 
dance. But it peeved me, for the early 
morning was chilly nigh to freezing 
of one’s blood, and the ground mist 
gathered me into its cold, wet embrace. 
It was not even a whole blanket and, 
from its thickness, must long have 
passed the days of its allotted span, 
but it helped. Lying on the hard earth 
in back of the tank, curled up as 
tightly as I could, it just about cov- 
ered me and reached to the ground on 
either side. Dirty of course, filled 
with vermin no doubt, a thing of joy 
to students of bacteriology and ento- 
mology, but it had raised the temper- 
ature of my body such degrees that it 
was welcome. 

As a tank commander I was called 
to a last conference before we started 
trekking in that icy dawn to our 
“jumping off” place. Artillery prep- 
aration was going on in the black void 
in our rear. I was cold. I started 
my blood circulating with gymnastics 
that would have startled the instruc- 
tor who early in the war tried to get 
us in shape to fight or die, or both. 
At that time one of our bright recruits 
told the sergeant that, after having 
been put in such elegant physical 
form, the wish to live was stronger 
than the desire to die; which netted 


* The events of this story are true and accurate. 


B Company, 10th Tank Battalion. 
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Jeffrey,” 


the recruit, né college professor. , 
retort courteous. 


Getting going after a bit, I walked 
over to my tank, rapped on the door 
and aroused the crew. I had given the 
warm interior of the tank over to my 
lads while I snatched the bit of blan- 
ket and did the heroic outside, Well, 
in a few hours perhaps all our troubles 
would be over and we should be trudg 
ing along the celestial way to Saint 
Peter or whoever it is that takes us 
on when we leave here. The boys 
responded with a cheery call to my 
clanging on the metal sponson door 


The old monster started snorting 
and backfiring. Stringing out in a 
long line, the ten tanks of ours went 
groaning and heaving through the 
adjacent hedge and up a slight rise, 
on top of which they slid over some 
railroad tracks. I kept outside, walk 
ing by the side of the tank, gently 
cursing the cold and wet fog in thit 
Somme part of “Sunny” France. | 
knew this locality well, just south of 
Achiet-le-Grand, with the sunken road 
we were on running over the crest of 
the ridge on which in March we haé 
put up a rear-guard action to hold 
the Hun drive for Amiens. Farther 
along this road my first tank, “Judge 
had received its death 
stroke from the Boche artillery. Five 
months ago to the day, and as 
rumbled up the sunken road I wo 
dered if my once smart tank, now 0” 
doubt a rusty, jumbled mass of iro" 


The author was a full lieutenant ™ 
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he seen in the morning’s haze. 
This area had recently seen another 
hattle, and on our right in the half- 
gloom a grotesque shadow formed it- 
elf into a crippled German field gun 
with its mouth pointing skyward. Al- 
most to the top of the rise now and 
the sunken road threaded its way onto 
A bright cheery red 


could Ut 


level ground. 
fire was burning not far away and a 
maddeningly savory smell of bacon 
and fragrant coffee teased our senses. 
New Zealanders, said some One, get- 
ting what I would bargain most any- 
thing for, a hot breakfast before going 
“over.” They had the time to eat, the 
supporting troops; the tanks always 
led the first wave—a post of honor, 
Up most all 
last night and the night before, lead- 
ing the attack now and expected to 
fight like warriors, on an empty 
Napoleon was right about 
the soldier’s stomach. And some sing 
of “Alexander and heroes such as 
these.” Our battalion started August 
with forty-five tanks and one hundred 
officers, and ended the month with one 
tank and ten officers. 


yes, and other things. 


stomach. 


We passed those lucky South Sea 
Islanders and heaved onto the flat of 
the ridge. Straining my eyes to pierce 
that murky gray fog I saw, sure 
enough, a dark, rather indistinct form, 
but with some familiar lines. A dere 
lict tank as shown on the old battle 
aps, correct as to location, and some. 
thing told me it must be the “Judge.” 
! would check up when I came back, if 

did. The “Judge” had received two 


* Sim } 
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“JUDGE JEFFREY” 
Destroyed by shell fire in view of Achiet- 
le-Grand, March 25, 1918. This is how it 
appeared to the author at the time of the 

incident described in the story. 


direct hits from field pieces in that 
March “show.” Luckily the force of 
the explosion had ‘been spent on the 
outside, although a nose-cap that came 
in dented the engine cover. No casual- 
ties. My thoughts took a speculative 
turn as we continued our progress 
over the uneven terrain. Were the 
Gods going to write finis this morn- 
ing and close my earthly account? 
Lots of us would no doubt do our last 
stunt in the coming grips with the 
Boche, stopped by shell splinter, bomb, 
bayonet, or bullet. Good luck and 
good driving had ridden with us on 
previous occasions. But would the 
good luck stay with us? I did not 
worry about the driving; I had a calm 
eyed English lad sitting in that iron 
cage. The cold and damp did not 
encourage rosy dreams. 

It was 4:00 A. M., and at 5:00 we 
were to kick off. Those “verbal or 


ing of a later visit to “Judge Jeffrey,” the author says: “The gallows that I 





mao al nted on the front of the tank in white paint was still discernable between the 
ay aah rts. The original Judge Jeffrey had made a name for himself, such as it was, 
_. ostging many in England who had rebelled against the King; hence the artistic effect 
~ wae I of his namesake. The small metal doors of the tank I had painted green, to 
little green door that condemned men go through at Sing Sing Prison on 
eternity. I cautiously extracted a forbidden kodak from my raiment and 
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ders” we had received did not seem to 
be accurate enough to suit any of us. 
For August 8 (Battle of Amiens), we 
had rehearsed and gone over every 
detail with painstaking efforts; we had 
marked battle maps carefully with 
colored chalk, indicating objectives 
and plotting barrage tables that 
showed where our shells would be 
dropping at any given time, and we 
had airplane photographs recently 
taken of our objectives so that we 
might know what they would actually 
look like; we had left nothing to the 
imagination. But this “show!” It 
was etched for us on a dusty road with 
the end of a staff captain’s stick as he 
told us by word of mouth that our 
“jumping off” place would be known 
by three things—a first-class metal 
road, a railroad crossing it, and an- 
eight-foot embankment on the side. 
We all craved more, like Oliver Twist, 
but a staff captain does not take kind- 
ly to argument and “verbal orders” 
were all that we got. 


“Verbal orders,’ proper or im- 
proper, are clothed in as much au- 
thority as written ones. To err is 
human, and a little mistake in modern 
complicated warfare in the battle 
zone, to say nothing of errors through 
hasty transmittal of “verbal orders,” 
might mean that the old reaper gath- 
ered you in with a quick sweep of his 
scythe. Not like the commercial or 
civilian pursuits, where a miscalcula- 
tion meant only a financial loss. 

There was nothing to do but go on 
with it. But, being leading tank and 
having had more than three years 
gory battle experience, I intended to 
avoid adding to the danger of “verbal 
orders” any slip on my part that 
would bring on disastrous results. 









Plenty of time to think on that drip 
py, dismal morning as we continue 
our trek down a gradual slope. Ther 
was a “T” shaped road a few yank 
ahead. We hit the cross-bar end of 
the “T” and, finding the sides to 
steep, continued parallel to it on the 
high ground. A lucky move. Frity 
suddenly began hammering that 
stretch of road with heavy stuff, and 
the avalanche of shells came with 
startling suddenness. The shrieking 
wailing and swishing of those giant 
masses of steel and iron as they came 
hurtling in made us duck and cringe. 
and the crashing explosions shook the 
ground and the tanks a few yards 
away. The monster “kr-rupps” when 
those shells hit, the flying dirt and 
gravel, the “delayed” splinters and 
the pungent acid fumes of burnt HE 
took the breath out of us. The earth 
trembled as salvo followed salyo, and 
the tanks just crawled along while 
those of us outside crouched and hug 
ged the sides of the nearest tanks. If 
we had entered that sunken road, 
well, the infantry would have looked 
in vain for the supporting tanks. The 
hurricane lasted for about five min 
utes and then we turned and slithered 
down the bank into the stalk part of 
the “T.” Relative quiet here, so we 
ambled along it with high tension 
calmness for about one hundred yards 
and then halted. There were some 
small dug-outs on the side of the road 
which we crawled into to wait until 
time to go to the “jumping off,” which 
must be close by. Then the storm sud 
denly began again and trees just be 
yond us broke and went crashing ‘ 
the earth as if some invisible giau' 
hand had snapped them off close to the 
ground. We hugged the clay on those 
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at drip “ny dugout walls as a mother clings 
ntinued to her first born. Wood and steel sliv- 
There ops flew, and the sharp, biting smell of 
r yards the explosives made some of us sneeze. 
end of This was not as long a serenade as the 
les too other and we escaped again because 
on the the range was too great as in the other 
Fritz it had been too short. 
that In the flash of the shell explosions 
ff, and and the lights from flares on the near- 
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py front, I saw an incident that even 
then held my attention. Two British 
officers, unknown to us, Were examin- 
ing the tanks when the foundry was 
thrown in our direction. They did not 
dodge, but continued to walk around 
the tanks as if they were strolling in 
ihe zoo casually inspecting a recently 
arrived rhino. The larger of the two, 
who appeared to be the senior, made 
remarks on the tanks, touching parts 
with his stick as he went around them. 
The intermittent flashes were reflected 
by something in his eye. It wags a 
monocle! While we hugged mother 
earth closer, he continued past us, his 
stick tapping, his glass in his eye, and 
his figure upright. An example to be 
copied by the staunchest of warriors. 
We had a Job among us who muttered : 
“He must have had his breakfast.” 

The early morning hate subsided 
again. We grouped together and, leay- 
ing the tanks, strolled along the road 
until we came upon what might have 
drawn the shelling. A tank, hit and 
abandoned in a previous action, was 
directly in our path. The gas tank on 
the back had had a hole about as big as 
d dollar knocked in it and the oil had 
‘aught fire. The flame came out of the 
jagged opening, making an illumina- 
tion that the Boche observers could 
see. Having that glare in front of us 
about put us in the position of the 


householder with a lighted candle over 
his head looking for an armed in- 
truder in the dark. Our section com- 
mander, a young chap but with several 
decorations, passed the word to move 
forward again. 

Before starting on the last leg of our 
journey to the kicking-off place, I had 
called my ‘little driver (from Birming- 
ham I think) outside and given him 
final instructions. We were scheduled 
to take the village of Avesnes-les- 
Bapaume, and I cautioned him to 
watch me carefully for signals, as | 
intended to stay outside as much as 
possible. In this village fighting 
among the wreckage of the houses it 
is often hard to tell friend from foe, 


or what kind of progress the infantry © 


is making. We were to keep to the 
streets and clear the village to the out- 
skirts. After the infantry had con- 
solidated with the right and left 
flanks, we were to retire unless coun- 
ter-attacks developed immediately. I 
liked the bright, eager light in that 
driver’s blue eyes as I told him that, 
being driver of the leading tank, his 
was a post of honor and, incidentally, 
danger. 

We rumbled onward and began to 
discern objects in the thinning gloom. 
The phantom-like figures of infantry- 
men resting in their attack formation, 
waiting for the “zero” hour, were on 
all sides of us. We received several 
cheerful hails, and the electric word 
“Tanks” ran through the files. This 
heartened the doughboys, for where 
there are tanks the hostile machine 
guns cease to be. A Roland for their 
Oliver, or a porpoise for their man- 
destroying shark. 

I halted my tank on the edge of 
some railroad tracks and the section 
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commander came forward for a con- 
ference. The rest of the tank com- 
manders remained with their “busses.” 

“Looks like the place, Mac,” said 
Captain Garton, addressing me. Then, 
looking around, he exclaimed, “But 
where is the eight-foot embankment?” 

I reminded him that we had received 
our instructions as “verbal orders,” 
that there was a mistake about the 
embankment, and that, in a small vil- 
lage of this sort, it was unlikely that 
a railroad would cross the main road 
twice; hence this must be the spot. 

The captain was only partly won 
over to my deductions and said: 

“Wait a moment until I talk to these 
chaps,” indicating the hazy outlines of 
’ the prone infantry. He walked over 
to the edge of the road and crouching 
called in a low tone: 

“Who are you fellows?” 

“New Zealanders.” 

“What wave?” 

“Second wave, sir.” The “Sir” being 
added when one of the infantry came 
closer and recognized an officer. 

“Where is your first wave?” 

“About a hundred yards up the 
road, sir.” 

I had heard it all and anticipated 
the effect on my superior. I felt sure 
that our “verbal orders” had been in 
error about the eight-foot embank- 
ment, so decided to use a subterfuge 
to prevent our going forward. 

The captain came back and said: 

“Mac, you see those chaps are the 
second wave and the first is farther 
along the road where the right ‘Jump- 
ing off’ place is, with the eight-foot 
embankment.” 

“They might have made a mistake,” 
I parried. “If they did, our barrage 
which is to open this ‘show’ a hundred 


a 





yards in front of the ‘jumping of 
spot will land right in among them” 

The captain hesitated and debate 
This was his first command of a se 
tion of tanks and of course he did ym 
want to make a bad start. But he stil 
showed that he was inclined to folloy 
the letter of the order, as apparently 
the New Zealanders had. I then aay 
he was on the point of using the « 
pression that knows no argument iy 
the British Army. “That is an order’ 
is the end of all debates such as ours. 
So as a last desperate stall I said 
quickly : 

“Just a moment until I see what 
time it is.” A last try to gain a littl 
delay. My two synchronized watches, 
one on my wrist and the other in my 
pocket, ate up about two minutes in 
my search for them. They registered 
5:00 o’clock, the “zero” hour! Thea, 
before we could speak, a tornado was 
upon us. Mighty, swishing noises took 
birth overhead like giant birds sud 
denly taking flight. The earth in 
front rocked and swam as missiles 
struck the ground, painted the sombre 
mist-cloaked area a bright cherry-red 
and then left it darker again with 
smoke, dust and bits of debris. We 
were robbed of our breath and under: 
standing for a moment, so suddenly 
and tremendously did the battle begin. 
A wild thought ran through my mind 
that we had inadvertently penetrated 
the enemy’s line and that his light for 
ward batteries had opened on us. The 
whirring noise above increased in vo! 
ume and then steadied as battery afte 
battery in the rear joined in and took 
up a cadence with their salvos, s0 ¥¢ 
knew it was our own artillery pre? 
The curtain was up and é 
new battle was being enacted for the 
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ring of world audience. Some of the shells 
them” came so low that they seemed just to 
debated miss the top of my “bus” as they 
Mf a se rassed over and erashed in the road 
did no in front. 

he stil Although Captain Garton grasped 


D follow wy shoulder and leaned over as he 
rently velled in my ear, it seemed indistinct 
hen sav and far away. “You’re right, Mac,” 
the ex he said, before he ran back to his tank 


nent ip 
| order” 
AS OUrs, 
I said 


in the middle of the column. 

That rushing sound of shells over- 
head electrified me as I held my watch 
close to see When our barrage would 
lift or advance another hundred yards. 
Time up! I got in front of my tank 
and waved to my driver, and the tank 
immediately made a jerky jump for- 
ward and crawled across the rail- 
road track. At the same time the 
prone figures on the right and left 
became upright and moved forward 
parallel with us. We advanced slowly 
and steadily to the music of the artil- 
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lery playing in the air over us. The 
th in morning was growing lighter and the 
issiles white gray fog was thinning and drift- 
ate ing. No machine gun fire yet and the 
ae road was good. Looking back at the 
= front of the tank, where the driver 
a sat, 1 saw that the aperture was wide 
‘aealt open, although it generally was closed 
ila to a mere slit, and that it framed a 
mind red face and alert eyes. I gave the 
ue forward signal and, with the tank 
ei ‘crunching behind, moved along, nar- 
The rowly watching the roadsides. Soon 
-” we came to a sight that always touches 
he the hearts of even the toughest sol- 
“ar diers, Our own lads, lying in queer 
positions in our path, mown down by 
aa our barrage. “Verbal orders!” 
4 Paes third tank in the rear suddenly 
a started firing with the six pounders 


and as suddenly ceased as the crew 


found it had picked up some imaginary 
Huns behind a brick wall. The bar- 
rage was still advancing ahead of us 
and what Fritz’s we saw were un- 
armed and glad to do the Kamerad 
stuff. We passed some buildings in a 
group and then the houses became 
more scattered and we came upon a 
crucifix at a cross-roads—the out- 
skirts of the village. We had our ob 
jective. Avesnes-les-Bapaume cap- 
tured practically without firing a shot. 
Like the trained elephants in a 
circus parade, the tanks trailed after 
one another as I made a loop at the 
crucifix and turned back. As a matter 
of fact, the tanks with their mottled, 
camouflaged painted sides and squatty 
appearance looked more like giant 
frogs than the terrors of the African 
jungles. We met “mopping-up” par- 
ties of infantry searching for fugitive 
Boche or portable loot. I stopped 
where a big New Zealand lieutenant 
was sitting on a broken wall, giving 
instructions to some of his men. We 
exchanged greetings and I asked him 
about the “show” and if he had any 
isolated posts to be cleaned up. He 
answered that the Aleman had sur- 
rendered with little fighting and the 
entire village was in our hands. But 
he asked us if we would hang around 
a bit in case of counter-attacks. We 
agreed and turned the busses about to 
face the front, but increased the inter- 
val between them to minimize losses 
from possible artillery fire when the 
Hun heard he had lost the village. 
We waited. But except for a few 
stray shells there was no sign of enemy 
activity and no attack developed. 
Nothing more for us to do, so we 
started our trek to the back areas. 
Proceeding along the road to our 
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“jumping-off” place we came upon sev- 
eral New Zealanders and some Boche 
prisoners. All the Colonials were hit, 
and two prisoners were carrying a 
badly wounded one in a blanket. I 
offered the use of my tank, and the 
carriers lifted the victim in for the 
ride to the dressing station. The other 
chaps walked along outside. 

We were careful on the return jour- 
ney to avoid what are known as geo- 
graphical features, for Fritz would 
comb these thoroughly with his artil- 
lery to prevent reinforcements from 
coming up to sustain the attack. 
Hence we went. hog-wild over the 
country-side, dodgiug roads, except to 
cross them, buildings and clumps of 
trees. Heavy stuff was dropping all 
about, but none came close. We found 
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the dressing station in the side of, 
sunken road and, as we halted, ¢ ny 
ical officer came up, drawn by the de 
sire to see at close range a real liye 
tank. A new arrival and a pleasay; 
chap. As we carefully hoisted out th 
wounded New Zealander he seemej 
rather touched about the ride we had 
given him. Weak from the loss of blood 
and shock, he managed to say in , 
voice that we all heard, even if it was 
shaky and called for terrific effort: 


“Thank you, gentlemen!” 


It went home to us, that simple 
acknowledgment. As_ we _involu 
tarily saluted a departing brother 
from across the seas, a husky voir 
said: 


“Verbal Orders! Huh!” 








New War Methods 


Neither Marshal Foch nor any of those who have 
had experience or given serious attention to the 
problem believes that there will be no more wars. 
There is only one sane and intelligent policy to fol- 
low—preparedness—to the end that when war comes 
the United States may not be caught off guard and 
subjected to needless horrors.—Washington Post. 
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E now come to a period in tank 
history which strikes nearer 
home. Although our war-time expe- 
rience with the new weapon covered 
only a short period, there is much to 
interest us in the record of that time. 


In beginning this article, the writer 
wishes to disclaim any attempt to 
write a history of the American Tank 
Corps. The object of this review of 
the record of tank employment by our 
Army is to learn what tanks were 
used, how and where they were se- 
cured, where they fought, what suc- 
cess attended their use, what opinions 
our Army leaders and our tank and 
infantry officers formed of the new 
weapon, and what lessons we may 
learn from it all. 


| Simple 
involup. 
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In the reviews of British and 
French tank history we have seen that 
as the tanks were improved mechan- 
ically, as their tactical employment 
became better understood, and as their 
numbers increased, stabilized warfare 
gradually gave way to a condition 
approximating open warfare. That 
this would eventually have happened 
without the tank, but with the em- 
ployment of the huge armies that 
America Was preparing, now seems 
fairly certain; but the cost in men 
and money would have been stagger- 
ing and all but prohibitive. 

| The British and French, after hav- 
ing given the tank thorough. tests, 
Were so enthusiastic about it that 
they were expanding their tank or- 
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ganizations to the full extent of their 
manufacturing ability to supply the 
machines. 


From the date our forces entered 
the war until the Armistice was too 
short a time to permit our Army to 
make an extended test, of mechanical 
warfare in all its phases. But in spite 
of the brevity of our participation in 
the war, our Tank Corps had the 
opportunity to test in action a few of 
all of the best tanks that both France 
and Britain had produced. The Chief 
of our Tank Corps was thus enabled 
to form a very accurate opinion on the 
value of the different types. 


It, therefore, appears desirable that 
we study the record of our Tank Corps 
if we, as infantry and tank officers, 
are to be as successful in the future as 
our predecessors have been in the 
past, and if we are to avoid any mis- 
takes that they may have made. 


A study of tank history will give 
us information about tank employ- 
ment, a subject of vital importance to 
every infantry officer of and above 
the rank of captain. It is not enough 
to train individuals as tank com- 
manders, tank organization com- 
manders and staff officers. We may 
nullify the benefit of this training and 
the value of tank support in a very 
few hours, if we use the tank without 
regard to its powers and limitations 
We cannot get the best results unless 
the infantry officers who command the 
units which the tanks are supporting 
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and who give the tank platoons or 
companies their missions, know thor- 
oughly the powers and limitations of 
the weapon and the correct methods 
of using it. ,' 


The tank record is of special im- 
portance to infantry officers. The 
tank has definitely taken its place as 
an infantry weapon which will not 
soon be discarded or replaced. Its 
importance will increase as time goes 
on. American armies have used this 
weapon successfully in a great war 
and, if the need should arise, will use 
it successfully again. To insure this 
result the infantry should be familiar 
with this special weapon and for this 
purpose a study of tank history is of 
unquestionable value. Besides, these 
is in the record of the Tank Corps a 
story of devotion to duty, persever- 
ance, endurance and a willingness to 
“carry the fight to the enemy” which 
upholds the highest traditions of the 
American Army. 


THE AMERICAN TANK RECORD 


In number of tank actions, number 
of tanks employed, and results ob- 
tained, the American tank record will 
not, of course, compare with that of 
the British or the French. The Ameri- 
can tank units were in action only 
about two months, and they were most 
severely handicapped by being unable 
to get tanks (at one time General 
Pershing offered “anything in the 
A. E. F. for 500 tanks’). In spite of 
the handicaps, however, American 
tank experience was quite extensive 
during the brief time our tank units 
were engaged and included actions at 
the following places: With the British 
army at Le Catelet-Bony, Brancourt, 
St. Souplet, La Haie-Menneresse and 
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Catillon-et-Gimbramont Farm; with 
the American Army, during the % 
Mihiel offensive, at Essey, Monsani 
Jonville, Pannes, Woel Beney and & 
Maurice; and, during the Meuse. 
gonne offensive, at Varrenec, Moy. 
blainville, Exermont, Cheppy, Char 
pentry, Chapple Chenery, Baulny, 
Very, Commerance, Apremont, &. 
Juvin, Fléville, Montrebeau Woods 
and Landres et St. Georges. 

Some of these actions were successes 
and some were partial failures. It wil! 
be our purpose to locate, if possible, 
the causes of both success and failure, 
for both are of value to us. 

Before considering the record of ow 
tank actions, however, we will review 
briefly the period during which the 
Tank Corps was being formed and the 
tanks were being secured. 


FORMATION OF THE TANK CORPS AN) 
TANK PROCUREMENT 


Although the British had _ been 
using the tank for six months when 
we declared war, and for sixteen 
months after that while we were # 
sembling and training our Army, we 
not only had no tanks of our own, but, 
according to Gen. 8. D. Rockenbaci, 
the Chief of our Tank Corps, we did 
not even have a fighting tank of a for 
eign make as late as August 20, 191*. 
Although the American Military Mis 
sion in France, on May 21, 1917, sub 
mitted a report on the latest Britis) 
and French technical and _ tactical 
ideas on the use of tanks; although 
General Pershing, on September }4. 
1917, cabled a request to America, the 
greatest motor vehicle manufacturing 
nation in the world, for six hundred 
heavy and twelve hundred light tanks: 
although the war continued for four 
teen months after this request W® 
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pt; not a single American tank was 
received in France in time to be used. 
our experience in building tanks did 
not differ from that of the British and 
the French. It takes time to build 
tanks, and the nation that expects to 
yse this form of infantry protection 
should not defer its tank construction 
program until tanks are needed in the 
field. 

Shortly after General Pershing 
reached France in June, 1917, he sent 
committees to the British and French 
fronts to study tank organization and 
equipment. On July 19 he formed a 
board of officers to study the new 
French Renault tank. About two 
months later (September 14) these 
committees and boards had completed 
their studies and made their reports, 
and General Pershing cabled his re- 
quest for six hundred heavy tanks of 
British design and twelve hundred 
light tanks of the French Renault 
type. He asked mostly for fighting 
tanks, but included in the number of 
heavy tanks several signal, supply, 
troop-carrying and gun- carrying 
tanks. 

On September 23 General Pershing 
approved the plans for an overseas 
tank corps. These plans were based 
oh an army of twenty combat divi- 
sions, and provided for the necessary 
headquarters, five heavy and twenty 
light tank battalions, equipped with 
three hundred seventy-five heavy and 
fifteen hundred light tanks. 


PLANS FOR THE USE OF TANKS 
Une of the officers designated to 
study tanks made a report on the use 
of this weapon in conjunction: with 


other arms, which is of more than 
usual interest, 


“l. A hole thirty kilometers wide 


punched through the whole German 
formation deep enough to uncover a 
line of communication to a flank at 
tack. This hole must be wide enough 
to assure the passage of lighter equip- 
ment—the divisional machine gun 
companies can follow the tanks be 
cause the tanks will make a road for 
them. The wave of machine guns— 
divisional companies—must turn out 
from right to left, supported by a sec- 
ond line of tanks to widen the breach. 


“The wave of machine guns must be 
followed by cavalry—hell for leather’ 
—if the hole is once punched through, 
and this cavalry must strike lines of 
communications at all hazards. Pos- 
sibly motorcycle machine guns may 
be better adapted to this use than cav- 
alry, but I am a believer in the cav- 
alry. Support it with jitney-carried 
infantry and machine guns as quickly 
as possible. 


-“2. The problem is that of passing a 
defile. Nothing more. It is like try- 
ing to force a mountain pass, where 
the sides are occupied by the enemy 
who can fire down into the pass. 
The “pass” is some thirty kilometers 
in length, and we must have something 
that can drive through. Then turn 
to the side and widen the breach. 
Assail one hundred kilometers to cover 
assault. 


“3. It is the old flying wedge of foot- 
ball, with interference coming through 
the hole in the line. The ‘tanks’ 
take the place of the ‘line buckers’ 
who open the hole; the divisional jit- 
ney machine guns are the ‘interfer- 
ence’; the cavalry will carry the ball 
as soon as the hole is opened, i. e., 
ride through and hit the line of com- 
munication. 


“The operation works out this way: 
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a A cloud of fighting avions at high 
altitude, to clear the air. 


b A cloud of observation avions at 
low altitude, just in front line of 
tanks, dropping bombs and using 
machine guns on the trenches. 

ec Our long-range artillery blocking 
the German artillery. 

d Our lighter artillery barraging 
the front to prev: +t escape of the 
Germans in their front lines. 

e Our mobile machine guns follow- 

ing up the tanks at about five 

hundred yards, covering them 
with canopy fire, step by step. 

Our divisional companies of ma- 

chine guns driving in ‘hell bent’ 

and widening the breach. 

g Our cavalry riding through this 

breach as soon as it is opened for 

them and swinging out @ la Jeb 

Stuart around McClellan’s army. 

Sacrificed? Of course, but win- 

ning results worth the sacrifice. 

Jitney or truck transported in- 

fantry following as fast as gaso- 

line can carry it to support the 
success and make our foothold 
sure. 

i Truck-transported—or tank-trans- 
ported — artillery following as 
fast as possible. 

“T believe such a plan will win. Fritz 
has not the resources to adopt such a 
plan. We have. We should do it and 
do it now as far as preparation goes 
in material. It will take time to get 
ready.” 

The plan proposed in this report 
was to provide a means for breaking 
through the enemy’s strongly held 
positions or lines, arranged in depth, 
in a stabilized war. It was a good 
plan then, and it still remains a good 
plan for that kind of warfare, except 
for these possible defects: the use 


a 


] 


~ 


ee 


of cavalry in the face of effective 
machine gun fire; the “jitney” or 
truck transportation of infantry 
with the condition of or lack, of 
roads such as it was in the battle 
area; and the transportation of arti). 
lery by truck. Substitute light tanks 
for the cavalry and some type of a 
cross-country vehicle for the “jitneys” 
and trucks to carry the infantry and 
the artillery, and the plan provides a 
method of attack, the successful re 
sult of which can practically be guar 
anteed. 


PLANS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF TANKs 


The next step in the formation of 
our Tank Corps appears to have been 
a plan to co-ordinate production ef 
forts between the United States, 
France and England. An Inter-Allied 
Tank Commission was approved, but 
while the French approved of this 
step, they would take no active part 
in it. The British entered into an 
agreement with the United States for 
the production of fifteen hundred 
Mark VIII tanks. These tanks, pow 
ered by the Liberty airplane motors, 
were to be produced and the delivery 
schedule completed by October 1, 1915. 

In the meantime, American officers 
who had been on duty with the French 
tanks were enthusiastic about the 
Renault tank, and General Pershing 
requested the War Department {0 
rapid construction of them. 

In a report on the British tank ac 
tion at Cambrai in November, General 
Rockenbach makes this significant 
statement: 

“Doubts as to the usefulness of tanks 
were removed by the Battle of Cam 
brai, starting on the 20th of Novem 
ber, 1917. The salient points brough 
out as to the value of tanks were: 
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economy in men per weapon, in men 
per yard of front, in casualties, in- 
creased enemy casualties, economy in 


artillery personnel, in ammunition, in. 


manufacture, in transportation, in 
cavalry personnel, in labor on the 
hattlefield, of property, of tonnage 
and of time. That the Boche counter- 
attack left the British in a worse sit- 
uation than before the attack in no 
way diminishes the value placed upon 
the usefulness of tanks, but it did 
make clear the fact that tanks were 
not an independent arm. There must 
always be infantry to support the 
tanks and to secure their gains.” 


General Rockenbach became Chief 
of the Tank Corps on December 23, 
1917. He had te build his corps from 
the ground up. He states that his 
mission was, briefly, to decide upon 
the type and number of tanks to be 
secured, the organization necessary to 
fight them, and-to be ready to fight 
as soon as possible; that “it was nec- 
essary to decide what was the prob- 
able maximum amount we could chew, 
and not bite off any more.” 


In order not to attempt too much 
in the way of a construction program, 
there first had to be a decision as to 
the function of tanks, and this was 
“to assist the infantry by making a 
path for it through the wire and pro- 
tect it from destructive loss from 
machine gun and rifle fire.’ Then, 
‘aking Mr. Henry Ford as an author- 
ity on production, it was decided not 
‘o try to build all of the types men- 
tioned in the cable request of Septem- 
ber 14, but stick to fighting tanks and 
restrict the types to two, a heavy and 
alight tank. The fact that the United 
States could not manufacture armor 
‘nd guns in time to be of any use 


may have had some effect in bringing 
about this decision. 


After considerable study, a number 
of changes were made in the copies 
of the Renault tank which was to be 
built in the United States. A bulk- 
head was to separate the gun room 
from the engine, so the crew could 
not be burned, jin the event of a fire 
inside the tank; there was to be a 
self-starter (which never material- 
ized) ; the gas tank was to be double 
cased, with an inch of felt lining be- 
tween the two cases, so that if a bul- 
let penetrated the tank there would 
be no leakage of gas inside the tank 
(the outer case was to have a tube 
for leading the leaking gas to the out- 
side of the vehicle); and the gun 
mount was to be designed so that 
either a 37-mm. gun or a machine gun 
could be carried. In addition to these, 
the principal changes finally made 
were: the substitution of an Ameri- 
can truck motor (the Buda), then in 
production, for the Renault motor 
used by the French; the installation 
of a forced water cooling system for 
this motor (the Renault motor used 
the thermo-syphon system); a change 
in magneto and carburetor; the in- 
stallation of the Browning tank ma- 
chine gun in place of the Marlin; and 
the installation of a metal front idler 
in place of the wooden idler wheel of 
the Renault. 

At a meeting held in Paris on De- 
cember 26, 1917, with the Chief Ord- 
nance Officer and the American Tank 
Commissioner, the plans for the Lib- 
erty tank (Mark VIII) were gone 
over and approved, and steps taken to 
speed up completion of designs and 
working drawings. The way this 
Mark VIII construction program 
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worked out is a good illustration of 
what happens to ambitious construc- 
tion projects conducted during the 
abnormal days of war-time rush when 
everything needs doing at once. The 
failure, or the slow progress of the 
aviation program is charged with 
having prevented the Tank Corps 
from getting the Liberty engines for 
the tanks; the German advance of 
March, 1918, is reported to have pre- 
vented the British from producing 
their part of this tank; but plain and 
unvarnished unpreparedness in the 
United States to do the rest of the 
work was also a factor in our failure 
to put this program over. The first 
tank built, the pilot, which was as- 
sembled with steel plates instead of 
armor, was not completed and tested 
until in November, 1918, just before 
the Armistice. 


The construction program of the 
light tanks is another case in point. 
A cable received from the United 
States on February 2, 1918, estimated 
deliveries of light tanks as follows: 
one hundred in April, three hundred 
in May and six hundred monthly 
thereafter until the order was com- 
pleted. If it had been possbile to 
deliver these tanks as estimated, the 
entire number ordered would have 
been completed in July, 1918. These 
tanks would, no doubt, have been 
shipped to France. From September 
on, the American Infantry would 
have had at least four times the 
amount of tank protection that it had, 
and the Tank Corps could have had 
what it did not have after the first 
few days at St. Mihiel and later in the 
Argonne, tank replacements. 


For trucks, trailers and tractors 
needed for transporting and supply- 


eee 


ing tanks it was decided to take cop. 

mercial machines already in produ. 

tion. 

Authority was secured to use the 
British Training Center at Wool, in 
England, for training our heavy tank 
personnel, and a training center for 
the light battalions and a light tank 
school were established at Bourg, 
France. The school had twenty-five 
tanks secured from the French. 

A request was cabled to Washing. 
ton for fifty selected officers and one 
hundred non-commissioned officers to 
be sent to England, to be followed by 
a heavy battalion on March 1, 1918, 
and these to be followed by one bat- 
talion on the first of each month until 
five battalions of heavy tanks had 
been shipped. 

Very early in this formative peried 
it was learned that a truck driver in 
the driver’s seat of the tank and 4 
machine gunner or a 37-mm. gunner 
in the gunner’s compartment do not 
constitute an efficient tank crew. Gen- 
eral Rockenbach states the matter 
thus: 

“Tanks are land cruisers and they 
cannot be handled without a mos! 
diligent pursuit by intelligent met, 
of the following courses of instruction 
and training: 

“Infantry: An intensive thirty-day 
course in infantry training to 0 
clude the School of the Company. 
Included in this course should le 
signalling, visual training, pigeos 
gas and pistol. 

“Mechanical: A five-day course in me 
chanical construction of large a0 
small tanks and gas engines. 

“Driving: A four-day course in oper 
tion and field maintenance of the 
tank. 
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“ix-Pounder: A nine-day course in 
operation and care of the six- 


pounder gun. 
27mm: A nine-day course in opera- 

tion and care of the 37-mm, gun. 

“Machine gun: A nine-day course in 
operation and care of the machine 
gun. 

“Compass: A four-day course. Student 
must be able to maneuver his tank 
with all apertures closed. ~ 

“Signal: A six-day course. 

“Visual: A two-day course. Student 
must be able to recognize and iden- 
tify various features of the enemy 
area, 

“Pigeons: A one-day course. 

“Gas: A one-day course. 

(The last four items included in the 

thirty-day infantry course.) 

“Intelligence Personnel: A thirty-day 
course. 

“Non-commissioned Officers: A sixty- 
one-day course in duties of tank 
commander. 

“Reconnaissance Officers: A 44-day 
course. 

“Other officers, including battalion 
commanders: A 57-day course.” 

It will be seen from the above esti- 
mate that the average truck driver 
and a machine gunner could hardly 
be considered as an efficient tank 
crew, without a great deal of addi- 
tional training. Germany tried this 
scheme out and the results speak for 
themselves. What each man knew, 
along his special line, would form a 
sroundwork for further training, if 
the men themselves were of the type 


needed. And this brings us to a con- 
sideration of a question which is of 
Sufficient importance to tanks to jus- 
tify a digression from the main sub- 


ject. 


The tank service is a technical ser- 
vice and should have consideration as 
such from the recruiting service. It 
is a waste of money to enlist men of 
little or no education, men who can- 
not read, for this service. Almost any 
man who can pass the enlistment ex- 
amination can learn how to start a 
truck and how to drive it, after a 
fashion; but it takes a higher order 
of intelligence to operate a_ truck 
efficiently, or to locate and remedy 
trouble on the engine and controls 
and get the truck to run again. The 
efficient “trouble-shooter” must under- 
stand something about the theory of 
the gas engine. If the recruiting ser- 
vice had the job of instructing some 
of the tank recruits in the mechanical 
and technical details of this weapon, 
the writer is convinced that a higher 
type of recruit would be secured for 
this service. 

It takes a still higher type of intel- 
ligence to operate a fighting tank, an 
armored moving fort, over all kinds 
of terrain and obstacles, to follow 
compass bearings or rough sketches 
through a country he has never seen 
before, to maneuver a tank under fire 
to the best advantage of the gunner, 
and to adjust or do minor work on a 
motor or tank under fire. 

To return to the Tank Corps, the 
project for the Corps was again re- 
vised and the revised plans were ap- 
proved by General Pershing on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1918, and by the War De- 
partment on March 21. This plan 
called for the necessary headquarters, 
five battalions of heavy and twenty 
battalions of light tanks; repair and 
salvage companies, depot companies, 
training centers and replacement cen- 
ters equal to twenty-five per cent of 
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the combat forces, and organizations 
in the United States equal to twenty- 


five per cent more. 

By July, 1918, the importance of 
tanks had increased, and five more 
heavy battalions were authorized. 
The Tank Corps was organized into 
ten brigades, each consisting of a 
headquarters, one heavy and two light 
battalions, and one repair and salvage 
company. 

All tank troops were to be G. H. Q. 
troops. They were to be allotted to 
Armies according to the nature of the 
operation and the theater over which 
it was to be carried out. The normal 
allotment for an Army was to be a 
tank corps headquarters; five brigades 
and one heavy artillery ordnance re- 
pair shop. A combat tank force was 
allowed for only two of the three 
Armies planned for the A. E. F. The 
personnel and equipment were designed 
to permit of carrying on a continuous 
fight. Tanks were not to fight two or 
three days and then retire for repairs; 
disabled tanks and crews were to be 
replaced at once from the support or 
reserve; and disabled tanks were to 
be repaired, when possible, by a bri- 
gade repair and salvage company in 
the field. ‘Tank brigades were to be 
stationed in division areas and 
trained with the division with which 
it was likely that they would operate. 

This was an excellent plan; it 
would have given to the infantry a 
continuity of tank support hitherto 
unknown in any Army. However, to 
carry out this plan tanks were neces- 
sary, and tanks we did not have. 

The Inter-Allied Tank Committee 


es, 


was formed in April, 1918. It cop. 
sisted of the Chiefs of the Frenc, 
British, American and Italian Tay; 
Corps. It met at Versailles on May 
1, and monthly thereafter. Its object 
was to keep the Chief of each Tank 
Corps informed on mechanical jn. 
provements and tactical progress, 1 
co-ordinate the production efforts of 
these nations, and to aid the Ameri. 
can forces to secure the necessary 
shipping. When it became evident in 
June, 1918, that no useful number of 
tanks could be secured from America 
before 1919, General Rockenbach tried 
to get them from France and England. 
It was through this committee that he 
was able to get a promise from France 
to equip two light battalions with 
tanks, and from England to equip the 
heavy battalion which had completed 
its training in England, provided that 
this battalion would be attached to 
British forces in France. 


THE TANK SITUATION AUGUST, 20, 1918 


On August 20, 1918, the Tank Corps 
in France consisted of a personnel of 
six hundred trained for light tanks 
and eight hundred for heavy tanks 
In England twelve hundred men were 
in training for heavy tanks. There 
were twelve light tank companies ¢l 
route from America, where thirty 
light and fifteen heavy tank com 
panies were in training. The per 
sonnel had been carefully selected and 
the companies were trained as infat 
try, machine gunners, truck drivers 
and motor mechanics. But on this 
date the American Tank Corps did 
not have a fighting tank. 
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About the R. O. T. C. 





Pacifist Agitation in Schools and Colleges 


Captain Epwin E. Scuwien, Infantry 


HE officers on duty at the Uni- 

versity of Oklahoma have recently 
had considerable experience with the 
methods used by the pacifists in at- 
tempting the abolition of military 
‘raining. For the past few months 
there has been an intensive drive 
against the military department of 
this university. The methods used in 
this drive follow so closely those used 
in similar campaigns at other univer- 
sities that the inevitable conclusion is 
that the same master organization is 
backing all of them. 


The situation is serious enough to 
warrant the attention not only of all 
officers but of the whole nation. While 
it is fair to assume that the majority 
of the people of this country are in 
favor of the National Defense Act 
of 1920, a well-organized minority can 
control the whole situation. This 
minority is extremely well organized 
and capable. Its methods, and ways 
of combating them are worthy of 
serious attention. 

On all university faculties there is 
probably a small number of men who 
are more or less radical. When a 
radical drive starts at a university, 
‘ national pacifist organization grad- 
ually organizes this group to prepare 
the ground for the seed. 

Some such national organization as 
the “Fellowship of Reconciliation” 
ustigates the next move. This organi- 
zation, we will say, after communi- 
rating with the radical members of 


the faculty, sends a speaker to the 
university to sow the seed. Every 
effort is made to secure the attendance 
of all students at this address. If 
this cannot be done, the speaker holds 
a supposedly “open” forum under the 
auspices of some church organization 
outside of the university. Flaming 
posters of a sensational nature, de- 
nouncing militarism in no uncertain 
terms, advertise this meeting, as do 
the “pink” faculty members in their 
classes. Any attempt by responsible 
members of the faculty to prevent at- 
tendance by the entire student body 
provides rich material for the speaker 
as interference in the right of free 
speech. If, as at our institution, the 
President and the Board of Regents 
are patriotic and firm believers in our 
national policies, the agent has to 
speak outside of the university. 


It is at this stage that the cancerous 
growth becomes really dangerous. 


Usually tio one but the members of 
the faculty with radical tendencies, 
and a few students who have already 
become inoculated with their doc- 
trines attend the carefully arranged 
meeting. The students are usually of 
the peculiar type of dissenter found 
in all universities. They are intelli- 
gent enough, but their immature 
minds usually bear some grudge 
against society for an imaginary 
wrong. Often it is such a small thing 
as the failure to “make” a fraternity. 
(It is a peculiar coincidence that as 
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a rule very few fraternity boys are 
interested in this movement). 

A tactful effort to discourage the 
attendance at this meeting and thus 
minimize publicity is now in order. 
If a controversy is started, one pur- 
pose of the agitators is accomplished. 

After this opening wedge of the 
pacifists, the Army officers have a 
clear course of action. They can care- 
fully go over the whole subject in 
class room. They can expose the 
source of the radical propaganda, and 
can use history to prove the utter 
futility of the doctrine of pacifism. 
This is the psychological time to 
amalgamate the entire R. O. T. °C. 
into a fervently patriotic body. The 
k. O. T. C. department of a university 
touches the entire student undergrad- 
uate body, and the influence that the 


officers wield is correspondingly great.. 


They can keep constant touch with 
the trend of thought of the R. O. T. C., 
and perhaps bring about the forma- 
tion of a committee of students elected 
by the members of the R. O. T. C. 
“The committee of Public Safety” is 
an excellent name for such an organi- 
zation, for it is accurately descrip- 
tive. The officers can organize the 
remaining members of the faculty into 
an anti-pagifism group and so commit 
them one way or the other. 

The next step of the subversive cam- 
paign is the organization of an anti- 
military society of students. These 
students are ordinarily not members 
of the R. O. T. C. They are carefully 
selected, and some of them have 
usually had R. O. T. C. training. 
There will probably be no fraternity 
boys among them. This group is in 
direct communication with eastern 
headquarters of various pacifist so- 
cieties and is strongly backed by the 


a 


now organized pacifist group of fac 
ulty members. 

From this time on, the subject of 
compulsory military training is kept 
constantly agitated by means of fo 
rum and discussion. This euly/ 
nates in a petition circulated by men 
bers of the student anti-military group 
This petition requests the abolitioy 
of military training in schools ani 
colleges of the state and is presented 
to the State Legislature. 


To meet all of this, a campaign suc) 
as the following should be effective: 
All officers on National Guard and 
Officers’ Reserve Corps duty should be 
required to meet and cultivate the 
acquaintance of prominent men in the 
states in which they are located. 
They should then make every effort to 
present the seriousness of the agita 
tion against military training and to 
show that it is intended merely as a 
opening wedge for future inroads on 
our scheme of national defense. Next, 
the officers on R. O. T. C. duty should 
thoroughly investigate conditions 
within their units. If-they are posi 
tive that the spirit in their particular 
school is favorable, they should 
awaken and develop a strong senti 
ment that the National Defense Ac 
of 1920 be not amended, that the pres 
ent status of the R. O. T. C. as applied 
to their particular school be continued 
without change, and that faculty 2g! 
tators be required to cease subversive 
operations. This sentiment would 
far to offset petitions that the opp? 
sition might circulate and present © 
the State Legislature. 


During this campaign all officers 
detached duty should avoid letting 
themselves be drawn into any “ope? 
forum” or official discussion spo 
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only result in undesirable publicity. 
We must be ruthless and beat the 
pacifists at their own game. 




























f fae sored by or under the auspices of any 
pacifist group. If they did, they 
ect of would play right into the hands of the 
s kept radicals, for direet opposition would 
of fo 
culmi- 
 mem- 
group 
Olition 
dine [ the present time there is a gen- 
ina A eral movement on foot to do 
away with military training in col- 
nm such leges and universities throughout the 
ective: land. The territory that this move- 
‘d and ment has covered includes the State 
ald be of Oklahoma. But Oklahoma <Agri- 
te the cultural and Mechanical College has 
in the escaped the clutching hands of the 
ocated. propagandist and has emerged from 
Tort to another college year with a record of 
- agita having had one of the most efficient 
and to and successful military organizations 
y as a in the history of the institution. 
ads on With an enrollment of around 
Next, twenty-five hundred students for the 
should entire year, of whom approximately 
ditions one thousand were taking military 
re posi: science and tacties, the college main- 
rticular tained a regiment of four battalions 
should of three companies each, the largest 
sent: regiment that it has ever had. 
se Act Back of the success of this regiment 
he pres were the Army officers detailed as in- 
applied structors at the college, Scabbard and 
ntinued Blade, national honorary military fra- 
ity ag ternity, cadet officers who were will- 
pversive ing to work, and a favorable sentiment 
ould g0 among the students at large. 
ie opp? Of course, ihe part played by the 
paent 10 oticers, both regular and cadet, was 
that of instructors in the classroom 
icers 00 and on the drill field. However, Scab- 
letting bard and Blade did a large part of the 
y “opel i at Oklahoma A. and M. 
1 spon veal Ciapter of this organization, 


Military Training at Oklahoma A. and M. College 


Epwarp K. Burns, Cadet Colonel 1926-27 


K Company, 2d Regiment, holds that 
“military service is an obligation of 
citizenship.” It has resisted and 
quelled every effort of the propagan- 
dists to inject “anti-Americanism” 
into the student body of the school. 

The chapter also fostered and pro- 
moted the organization of “Fourra- 
gére,” an auxiliary composed of 
young women who have shown their 
interest in things military. Members 
of the girls’ rifie team and the honor- 
ary officers of the cadet regiment were 
made charter members of the new 
group. As soon as this group of girls 
affiliated with the military depart- 
ment was established, it began to ex- 
pand and, at the end of its first year, 
Fourragére had fifteen members. 

Members of the military depart- 
ment of the college, Scabbard and 
Blade, the American Legion, the Na- 
tional Guard and Fourragére feel 
that there is now built on the campus 
of this school an organization that 
can successfully meet all opposition 
that may arise to military training in 
the future. 

At the annual spring military grad- 
uation exercises this spring forty-six 
men took the oath of allegiance to the 
United States of America as officers 
in the Organized Reserve Corps and 
signified their willingness to serve the 
country at any time they might be 
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called. Each year finds this gradua- 
tion class larger than the preceding 


one and interest in the advanced wor 
growing with the school. 





College Men and the Reserve 


Lieutenant Epwarp K. Burns, Infantry Reserve 


esr age and universities are the 
cradles of better citizenship. In 
them are taught the fundamentals of 
government, education and sociologi- 
cal science, the three things about 
which every citizen of any nation 
should know. Without any of them, 
a person trying to live in a nation is 
at sea. With all of them truly taught 
and firmly established in his mind, 
the man trying to face the critical 
eyes of the world need have no fear 
for the success of his efforts to be a 
real citizen. 

The late war proved to this nation, 
to a certain extent, its need for some 
other system of national defense than 
the one it then had. The National De- 
fense Act provided for this change and 
also established the present system of 
Reserves. 

Colleges teach government, of which 
national defense is the protecting 
Most of the same colleges offer 
their students the opportunity to be- 
come a part of this defending arm by 
becoming reserve officers via the Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps. Yet, 


arm. 


very few men (in proportion to th 
number who graduate from these sam 
colleges) take advantage of this 
opportunity. 


I can think of no better manner in 
which to learn about the mechanism 
of government and its importance 
than through studying the manner in 
which it is protected and maintained 
Furthermore, it is my opinion tba 
men are not completely educated w 
to the manner in which their govem 
ment works unless they know some 
thing of the manner in which it i 
maintained. Therefore, it is their pri 
mary duty to know something of the 
military organization of the natio 
and to become part of this mechanism 
if they have the opportunity to do %. 


College men should take advantage 
of the offer made them and become 
Reserve Officers as well 
graduates. It is part of their prep 
aration for good citizenship; it wil 


as college 


make it possible to avoid some of tt 
unfortunate mistakes that occurré 
during the World War. 
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Citizenship Training 


ist Lieutenant Garrerr B. DrumMonp, Field Artillery Reserve 


ERTAINLY, by this time no one 
C doubts the efficacy of the courses 
in Citizenship which were introduced 

ito the Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps some five years ago. But 
observation of the conduct of these 
courses, and personal contact with the 
material at hand and the results ob- 
tained, cause one to wonder if the 
fullest advantages are being taken of 
the opportunity offered. 

The sense of citizenship is prob- 
ably more deeply ingrained in the 
other 
stratum of our population, but per- 
haps the Army officer re-acts a little 
slowly to the need for teaching it to 
The Regular officer lives from 


Regular Army than in any 


orhers 
day to day in an atmosphere of ser- 
vice. His training has given him a 
full appreciation of the things that 
have made America the nation it is. 
His own sense of responsibility to the 
fovernment and of a duty to be dis- 
charged, coupled with his removal 
‘rom the mass of citizens of this coun- 
iry, often prevent a first-hand realiza- 
ion of the fact that all Americans are 
lot possessed of the same character. 
Then, too, the daily work of the Regu- 
“ar Army man is making soldiers. 
So, when the period of summer train- 
ing camps rushes upon him, it is hard 
‘or him to realize that, for a short 
period ol a month, his biggest problem 
Is not making a military machine, but 
rather instilling certain ideals of ser- 
"ce and a broad realization of the 
obligations of a citizen toward the 


‘orces of his country. 
Th he | 


defensiy ‘ 


¢ officer, by reason of cer- 


tain associations of his own, may be 
in a better position to realize the 
opportunities and the need for train- 
ing in stronger citizenship. But un- 
less he has these peculiar associations, 
the average Reserve officer is himself 
the victim of the very lethargy that 
these courses in citizenship aim to 
abolish. The same thing can be said 
of the officer of the National Guard. 
The mere fact that a civilian holds 
office in the reserve components of the 
Army of the United States is not 
prima facie evidence of his strong citi- 
zenship. Neither does it mean that he 
will at all times think first of the 
welfare of the defense forces. Recent 
political activities of Reserve officers 
to secure changes in Reserve Corps 
regulations, which would tend to make 
things easier for themselves rather 
than a more efficient and . better- 
trained reserve force, is evidence of 
how this class of officer might think 
in a crisis involving the Government. 

But a second thought will erase any 
doubts as to the need for training the 
mass of our people in citizenship. 
Brief reading will show the great 
changes in the general nature of our 
citizens within the past few decades. 
No longer do our immigrants come 
from the same Anglo-Saxon stock as 
did the founders of the nation; but, 
rather, during the past thirty years 
the numbers of our population from 
the Slavic and Latin countries have 
increased themselves more than fifty 
times. No longer is there present that 
inborn desire for representative gov- 
ernment; but, rather is there a sort 
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of bewilderment at having burst the 
bonds of autocracy, followed by the 
urge to run wild and destroy existing 
government. 


Education will tend to ease our 
difficulties. Statistics show us that 
more than one-half of the children of 
America stop school before they have 
completed the seventh grade. During 
the last Presidential election 4,300,000 
qualified voters were unable to read 
and write. These know nothing of 
our form of government. Who shall 
teach them? How shall they get this 
necessary knowledge? 

On top of this lack of general edu- 
cation come tendencies from outside; 
the wants of people being greater than 
their needs; the modern social prob- 
lems that result from congested cities ; 
and the ever-increasing tendency to 
ignore the ethical aspects of every- 
day life. All of these call for urgent 
training in respect for authority, in 
loyalty, initiative and, more than ever, 
in real character development. 

What is the objective of citizenship 
training? This we find in the pre- 
amble to the Constitution of the 
United States. True citizenship im- 
poses on a man certain duties: to work 
for a more perfect Union; to uphold 
justice; to do his part in preserving 
domestic tranquility; to stand ready 
and thus to enjoy his share of the 
general welfare of his fellow-citizens; 
and thus to enjoy his share of the 
blessings of liberty. 

To perform these duties means no 
small effort. Moreover, a course in 
citizenship demands the most earnest 
preparation and effort of those who 
would push it to a successful conclu- 
sion. Such a course must have certain 
essentials. 
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Its foundation must be broad. Tha 
foundation could be nothing better 
than the stories of the efforts of great 
patriots and citizens in their struggles 
to establish this nation. Even furthe; 
must it go, until it has touched the 
first yearnings of a human being for 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
It must show that the things whic 
we so willingly call the privileges of 
our citizenship have been gained by no 
other means than a continued 
operation between citizens, finding its 
inspiration in the initiative of certain 
stronger - hearted individuals. Full 
opportunity being the corner-stone of 
American institutions, individual ¢ 
fort is its main support. 

The social phase of our Government 
should be stressed to these future 
citizens. Various forms of govern 
ment have existed from time to time, 
but the form under which we prosper 
is the first to stress unlimited oppor 
tunity for all men, a free education, 
and an unrestricted possession “ 
property. As a result of these oppor 
tunities there comes to the citizen wh 
enjoys its blessings a challenge t 
meet the demands of an ideal. The 
future citizen should be taught that 
he owes to his fellowman co-operati” 
in maintaining this form of gover 
ment; that this relationship extends 
even to his intercourse with other i 
tions. Only by such a sense of alle 
gience to the ideals of American £" 
ernment will this nation be made 
endure the assaults of baser philos 
phies. 

But a social sense is not the ol 
attribute of the real citizen. 4s* 
result of this unlimited opportu!’ 
and the exercise of individual init 
tive, we have come to be the rich 
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nation on earth. The economic side 
of our life should be stressed. Only 
by a proper understanding of this 
phase of American life will the unrest 
of the laboring classes be allayed. In 
no other nation does labor receive the 
benefits as it does in America. That 
this is no incidental affair, the citizen 
It has come to pass 
only because of our form of govern- 
ment. No other government has thus 
given growth to industry; under no 
other government is the standard of 
living as high as that of those who 
enjoy the blessings of the American 
form. There is, then, a personal re- 
sponsibility on the citizen that he 
fulfill his part in keeping alive these 
economic benefits of his Government. 


must understand. 


His is an individual responsibility to 
make the highest use of his education 
and intelligence by exercising his 
initiative. 

With his social and economic re- 
sponsibilities the citizen must under- 
stand the philosophy upon which this 
Government is established. Mainte- 
nance of this form of gevernment is 
the only guarantee that the citizen 
will continue to reap the benefits and 
privileges that the founders of this 
republic ordained. Each new day 
brings new responsibilities. First, the 
citizen should realize that the Ameri- 
‘an Government is the result of ages 
of effort. It had its foundation in the 


breasts of races long dead. Perhaps 
he place where Liberty was born will 


ever be known. But it remained for 


arly colonists to bring to fruition 
hese desires of man for a form of 
pvernment under which he might be 
ntitled to realize his fondest ambi- 
ons. Here there is no social cast. 


he e 


Every man is equal before the law. 
Universal suffrage has given almost 
universal participation in government. 
To every man is insured freedom of 
action, freedom of work, and freedom 
of religious conviction. He should 
understand the purpose of government 
as set forth in the preamble to the 
Constitution. Knowing these things, 
he should stand ready to defend that 
Government against any enemy what- 
soever. 

How vast is the opportunity offered 
to the Army through the medium of 
the summer training camps, the Citi- 
zens’ Military Training Camps, the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and 
the young men who annually join the 
Regular Army and the National 
Guard—a mass of more than 250,000 
potential good citizens! 


Those of us who have left the Regu 
lar Army and are now engaged in this 
work among military schools can tell 
the Regular Army man that his mate- 
rial is the most plastic, the most re- 
ceptive and the easiest to teach cor 
rect principles of any with which he 
might have the privilege of working. 
Teaching them citizenship is worthy 
of the best efforts of any man. It is 
not a job that should be turned over to 
the lowest ranking second lieutenant 
or, maybe, because the company com- 
mander is in a hurry to get home. The 
instructors in citizenship should be 
carefully selected. They should be 
properly supervised and coached in 
this work. What an interesting job 
for some of those spare-numbered field 
officers whom we often see around the 
headquarters of a summer training 
camp! No one can deny our oppor- 
tunities. Let’s live up to them. 

















Pack Transportation for Infantry Unit 


Captain W. L. Bart ey, 10th Infantry 


AN has used animals for carrying 

loads since first he subdued and 
trained to do his work. Our 
Army has had pack transportation so 
long that “the memory of man run- 
For this 
purpose our pack trains have used 
an impioved type of aparejo, a form 
of pack saddle that we inherited from 


. 


them 


neth not to the contrary.” 


the early Spaniards. 

We first used pack equipment for 
carrying heavy weapons into combat 
during the Philippine Insurrection. 
The type of service and terrain made 
it advisable to reorganize certain field 
artillery batteries and issue them 
aparejos fitted with suitable frames 
and hangers. 

Each infantry regiment organized 
a machine gun platoon in 1910-11. 
This platoon had either two or four 
Benet-Mercier or Maxim guns, which 
they transported on mules, with apa- 
rejos and hangers. This equipment 
satisfactory for 
In 1916 it caused so many 


never proved long 
marches. 
injuries to mules that cavalry machine 
gun units of the expedition into Mex- 
ico were unable to continue in active 
campaign after a short time. 

In 1919 Lt. Col. Albert E. Phillips, 
Cavalry, and a Mr. Simons submitted 
designs and samples of improved pack 
In 1920 the Infantry Board 
rejected the Simons saddle and rec- 
ommended the adoption of the Phillips 
pack saddle for infantry machine gun 
units that should operate in country 
where pack transportation was neces- 
sary. 


saddles. 


In 1923 a board of officers convened 
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‘known types of pack saddles. Pp 




































in the 1st Cavalry Division conducte 
an extensive and severe test of 4jj 


vious unsatisfactory experience with 
the aparejo was confirmed. As a ~ 
sult of this test the Phillips pack sad 
dle was adopted for all cavalry packs 

Some of the outstanding points of 
superiority of the Phillips pack sad 
dle over the aparejo are: 

It is lighter than the aparejo. 

Skilled packers are not necessary 
for “setting it up.” It is mam 
factured set up, that is, ready for 
use, the same as any riding saddle 

The cinching of the saddle ca 
be adjusted after, the load is put on 

Extensive and severe test under 
campaign conditions have show 
that the Phillips saddle does prac 
tically no injury to animals. The 
writer knows of an instance it 
which it was transferred from av 
mal to animal with no ill effect. 

Commercial cargo, rations, forage 
and the like can be carried easiet 
than on the aparejo. No lash cinela 
is necessary. A rope and knowledg 
of how to use it are all that is 
quired. 

The Phillips saddle is stouter ani 
more rugged than the apare)) 
with no wooden ribs to break al 
hurt the animals. 

The machine gun cart was adopted 
in 1917. These carts could be us! 
in Europe, and it took less time" 
train men to their use than to pi 
transportation. The aparej® works 
fairly well in the hands of old, ai 
and experienced packers, but in 191 
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SL 


there was no time to make skilled and 
experienced packers. 

Infantry machine gun units in Pan- 
ama are now equipped entirely with 
pack transportation, and howitzer 
and communication platoons and ser- 
rice companies are partly so equipped. 
At least a part of the infantry in the 
Philippines is equipped with pack 
transportation. Troops in both de- 
partments are using the aparejo with 
Benet-Mercier and Maxim gun hang- 
ers altered and adapted by the troops 
themselves for use with the Browning 
gun. There is hope that the troops 
in Panama and the Philippines may 
be equipped with the Phillips pack 
saddle within the next two years. 


There is considerable discussion of 
pack transportation in the service 
Is or is not pack transpor- 
tation for machine guns, howitzers 
and communication equipment under 
all conditions better than the present 
carts? If we must use the old- 
fashioned aparejo, the answer is obvi- 
ously no. If we can use an improved 
saddle, the question is at least open 
to discussion. 


just now. 


The advantages of pack transpor- 
tation over carts have outweighed any 
consideration of unsatisfactory equip- 
ment in Panama and the Philippines. 
However, in the continental United 
States the distances marched or to be 
marched are so great that the unsat- 
isfactory features of our present pack 
equipment made us stick to 
Wheel transportation. 


have 


Machine guns, howitzers and com- 
munication equipment can be trans- 
ported on carts just so long as the 
farts can move over the terrain, and 


no longer. Then the loads must be 


carried forward by hand. With pack 
transportation, moving the loads by 
hand is not necessary as long as un- 
due casualties among the animals can 
be avoided. Reduction of casualties 
implies, among other things, the abil- 
ity to take full advantage of all avail- 
able cover. A pack mule may be taken 
over covered routes of approach that 
no cart could possibly negotiate. A 
pack mule can cross streams at points 
where no cart drawn by a mule or a 
horse and helped by all the men able 
to get around it can possibly go. A 
pack mule can be sheltered from fire 
or observation in spots where a cart 
would stick out like a “sore thumb.” 

Carts are just so many white ele 
phants in mountainous country, 
swamps or heavy undergrowth. In 
such terrain a pack mule can and will 
go wherever he can find footing. In 
heavy undergrowth two or three men 
with machetes ahead of a column of 
pack mules can get that column 
through, and with considerably less 
cutting than carts require, if the lat- 
ter can get through at all. There are 
vast areas in the continental United 
States that are mountainous, swampy 
or have heavy growths of underbrush. 
If our Army were called upon to oper- 
ate ir, such areas it might have to do 
so just before or right after other 
operations in more open country. 
Carts would be useless when the ter- 
rain varied so much and so quickly. 
In September, 1921, the 19th Infantry 
was sent to Boone County, West Vir- 
ginia, for duty in connection with the 
“insurrection” in that State. The 
carts of the machine gun and howitzer 
units were useless on the rugged, 
steep and heavily wooded hills, the 
few roads of the wagon track variety 
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and the worse trails that traverse this 
The regiment 
moved to the vicinity of Charleston, 
where carts were of limited use. Had 
the 19th been equipped with pack 
transportation it would have been able 
to make full use of its machine guns 
and howitzers in Boone County, and 
it could still have used them in the 
more open terrain about Charleston. 

Pack transportation is less exhaust- 
ing on men and animals than cart 
transportation. Men and animals get 
pretty tired after a few hours of 
wrestling the carts over rocks and 
roots, up steep grades, through trees 
and heavy cutting. The same outfit 
on pack mules will make faster time 
with less fatigue. 


section. was then 


In Panama a test 
was conducted recently of two ma- 
chine gun companies—one on 
the other on pack mules. The march 
followed an unusually trail, 
wide, well cleared , with few obstruc- 
tions—for pack transportation. At 
the end of an hour’s march the pack 
company was fresh and good for many 
more hours of the same. The cart 
company was a considerable distance 





carts, 


good 


in rear and, as the men would have 
expressed it, “about all in.” 
Various schemes have been devised 
for the purpose of enabling machine 
guns to defend a column on the march 
against aircraft. Improvised methods 
of mounting the gun on the cart are 
the result so far. A more stable, mo- 
bile mount for this purpose is pos- 
sible. Such a mount obviously cannot 
be fitted on the back of a mule. A 
wide dispersion of fire, if not of the 
gun itself, would be the inevitable 
result. For this reason alone, we must 


stick partly to carts. If we keep them 


for all machine guns, we reduce our 





mobility, present a larger target and 
wear out Our men and animals befoy 
the fight starts. Also, there is on 
infantry machine gun mission. Thy 
mission we can best accomplish by 
so preparing and equipping our ma 
chine gun units that they will be able 
to hit the enemy’s main body in full 
force and effect. The anti-aircraft 
defense mission on the march we ea 
accomplish by transporting a part of 
the machine guns on carts or mobile 
wheeled mounts—in open 
where it is possible to do go. 


country 


On road marches, a machine gu 
company on pack mules will occupy 
one-third less space than it would m 
carts. -The present breast harness in 
use with carts is unsatisfactory; it 
causes many injuries to animals. With 
the same number of animals the pack 
machine gun company will transport 
approximately one-third less ammv- 
nition than the cart company. But 
the pack company will transport its 
ammunition farther forward than the 
cart company. A consequent savilg 
of man-power and effort is the natura 
result. Four mules added to the pact 
company would take care of the oe 
third loss of capacity. 


We, therefore, come to the ceuc! 
sion that pack transportation fer ‘lt 
heavy special weapons of infar‘y ® 
highly desirable if organizations ** 
equipped with a satisfactory pack s 
dle. The Phillips pack saddle ts 
that requirement. 


Pack transportation is better ' 
cart transportation for these reas 


It occupies less road space; 't |" 
sents a smaller target; it is les“ 


‘hausting on men and animals, and! 


is much more mobile. 
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The National Matches 


Early indications point to the at- 
repdance of forty-six to forty-eight 
National Guard rifle teams at the 
National Matches in August and Sep- 
tember. There will probably also be 
ron Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
and Citizens’ Military Training Camp 
teams, and five teams representing the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps. The 
military teams will be eligible to com- 
yete in the matches of the National 
Rifle Association, September 1 to Sep- 
tember 14, and in the National 
Matches, September 16 and 17, inelud- 
ing the National Team Match, which 
s the culminating event of the sum- 
me! 

In the National Team Match, each 
team will consist of ten members. The 
ourse includes: 

1) shots, slow fire, standing, at 200 

vards 

\) shots, rapid fire, kneeling or sit- 

ting from standing, at 200 
yards. 


1) shots, rapid fire, from 


prone 
standing, at 300 yards 














Col. A. J. Macnab presents the Kneubel 
cup to Sergeant George E. Friend, 49th 
Infantry, for high score during the tryout 


for the Infantry team. Score, average 284 
plus, in four times over the National Team 
Match Course. Sergeant William F. Bis- 
senden has just received the Wallace shoot- 
ing bag for the highest score by an enlisted 
tyro during the tryout. Score, average 277 
in four times over the National Team Match 
Course. 


10 shots, slow fire, prone, at 600 
yards. 
20 shots, prone, at 1000 yards. 
The team that has the highest aggre- 
gate score over the course will be the 
National Champion of the United 
States. 





























COMMISSIONED PERSONNEL, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF INFANTRY 


CHIEF OF INFANTRY 
EXECUTIVE 


Section 1—Personnel Section II 
COLONEL J. J. Torrey. 
Linut. Cou. L. D. GASSER. 
*Lr. Cot. HERMAN GLAD! 
MaJsor R. EB. O'BRIEN. 
Masor P. W. BAapt 

Masor P. D. PARKINKON 


Section IV Arms, Equipment and Finance 
Linut. Cou. F. G. KELLOND. 
Masor T. LAWRENCE. 


Intelligence 


Masor T. B. CaTRON. 
MaJsor 8. J. CHAMBERLIN, 


Major General Ropert H. ALLEN 


Colonel WILLEY HOWELL 


Section I1I]—Training and Inspect 


COLONEL A. J. MAcNas. 
Masor J. D. Burnett 
MaAJsor B. MaGrupenr. 
Mason C. H. Bonesreet.. 


Section V—Mobilization and Organizatio 


Masor M. H. THOMLINSON. 
Masor E. M. WILSON 


*(Colonel Glade is temporarily attached for duty. 





Re-Organization of the 24th Infantry 


T HE 24th Infantry has been re- 
organized on a basis of two bat- 
talions of three rifle companies each. 


This reorganization reduces overhead 
and enables the regiment better to 
perform its mission at the Infantry 
School. The authorized strength of 
the regiment being only 830 men, far 
too great a proportion of men was 


necessary for company and ref! 
mental overhead ander the old col 
pany organization. The regiment nov 
has six companies and a band. A nev 
feature of the band organization is its 
reduction to 28 men, the prewal 
figure, without overhead of any s0r" 
All men are musicians and rece’? 
pay to attract good bandsmen. 


Re-Organization of Regiments in Panama 


HE 14th Infantry and the 33d 
Infantry, stationed in the Canal 
Zone, have been authorized 1,724 en- 
listed men and reorganized on that 
basis. The new tables of organization 
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for these regiments take into accousl 
the peculiar terrain conditions 1 
Panama. The bands have the sal 
organization as that provided for the 
24th Infantry. 
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Classification of Infantry Officers 


HE following table shows the 1926 classification of infantry officers 


neth as of June 30. 1927: 


Rating Col. Lt. Col. Maj. Capt. ist Lt. 2d Lt. Total 
Superior 1 0 as Watee 20 27 10 1 0 S4 
shove average ..<-0+s05 Se 84 24 528 243 25 123 
\verag 66 63 225 S80 580 359 2171 
Below average ......-- 0 2 4 24 10 0 40 

a) fi it] 8 a) a 0 

0 0) 0 0 0 700) rin 

Fes) *( sO) 

rotal its 0 0 0 169 DUS 1442 S34 174 3619 
Second Lieutenants are U. S. M. A. graduates in 1926 and civil appointments 


86 Not rated 


Second Lieutenants U. S. 


M. A. graduates, 1927. 





The New Type Practice Hand Grenade 


PON the recommendation of the 
Chief of Infantry, concurred in 

v the Chief of Ordnance, “the gre- 
ade, hand, practice type, made up of 
ihe standard empty grenade body with 
the bottom plug removed, and having 
the standard firing mechanism with 
No. 6 detonator.” was adopted as to 
ype and approved as a standard for 
manufacture and issue late in 1926. 
The fuse assembly for the “New 
l Hand Grenade” is 
ilentieal with that used in the “De- 
lensive Hand Grenade, Mark II.” It 
consists of a tube which holds the 
ime fuse and a No. 6 detonator, a 
Projecting head which holds the pri- 
' er, the firing spring and the striker. 
The safety lever fits over the head of 
‘he fuse assembly and is held in place 
by a safety pin with a ring attached. 
When this safety pin is pulled out 
ud the safety lever is released from 


ivpe Practice 


the hand of the thrower, the striker 
throws off the safety lever and con 
tinues to revolve, striking the primer, 
which ignites the time fuse. The time 
fuse burns from five to seven seconds 
and explodes the detonator. The det 
onator is firmly crimped to the time 
fuse and this assembly 
attached to the tube by two crimps. 


is securely 


A question having been raised by 
the Ordnance Officer, IX Corps Area, 
as to the safety of this type of grenade, 
the Infantry Board has again sub- 
jected it to a rigorous test to deter- 
mine whether or not it is safe for use. 

In this test four hundred thirty-two 
fuse assemblies of various “lot num- 
bers” were used. Only one detonator 
was loosened from its fuse assembly 
tube; and it was loosened only after 
fifty throws of thirty-five yards to hard 
ground, and then was thrown hard 


against a wall ten times. Some of 
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the fuse assemblies were more than 
eight years old and had been exposed 
to dampness. The intentional rough 
treatment given in the tests was far 
more than 
tion would impose. 


severe any service condi- 

The Board concluded that the det- 
onators on defensive hand grenade 
fuse assemblies are so securely crimped 
to the fuses and fuse assembly tubes 
as to make any supplementary fasten- 


hh rat 


ing unnecessary. Ground impact does 
not loosen the detonators. 

The use of the “New Type Practice 
Hand Grenade,” with the filling plug 
removed, does not endanger the per 
sonnel other than by its fragments 
tion, and this danger is, of cours 
very much less than with the standard 
grenade loaded either with T. N. T. o 
Kk. C. grenade powder. 


One Way of Crossing Defensive Wire 


Hk Chief of Infantry has received 

a letter that describes a method of 
crossing barbed wire entanglements 
that every infantryman should know. 
The writer of the letter, Captain 
Charles W. Yuill, Infantry, saw this 
method applied by Captain Henry 
Hutchings, Jr., Corps of Engineers, as 
a part of the R. O. T. C. training at 
the Colorado School of Mines. 

For crossing defensive wire accord- 
ing to this method, thirty-foot lengths 
of strong chicken wire, about one and 
one-half inch mesh, are necessary. Des- 
ignated men carry one roll each. At 
the near edge of the obstacle they put 


the free end of the chicken wire on the 
ground and make a bridge by unrolling 
the rest as they walk over the eo 
tanglement on it. The ends do not 
need fastening down, as the barbs 
catch the chicken wire and hold it ir 
place. 

The material needed for crossing 
wire in this manner is simple and 
light. The method itself is simple, 
easy, quick, and can be used on ! 
broad front. It tends to correct the 
bunching of men that occurs whet 
there is only a small number of gaps 
cut in the wire. It should reduce cas 
ualties. 





75-mm. Infantry Mortar 

NDER date of June 10, 1927, the 
War Department adopted as to 
type and approved as standard for 


manufacture the 75-mm. infantry 
mortar.* The extent to which issues 
will be made will depend on the funds 
available for manufacture after Con- 
gress makes appropriations. 

The 75-mm. infantry mortar will 
replace the thoroughly unsatisfactory 
smooth-bore, muzzle-loading 3-inch 


trench mortar that our troops used 
during the World War. 

The new mortar is entirely moder", 
rifled, breech loading, and is mor 
accurate, powerful and safe than 1% 
predecessor. Its adoption marks 2 
important step forward in infaotty 
armament. Basic allowances for tl 
new mortar will be the same * 
now prescribed for the 3-inch trencl 
mortar. 


*For full description and photograph of the mortar see Infantry Journa!, Janua® 


1925, pages 81-82. 
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Editorial Comment 














General Wood 


|* the death of Major General 


Leonard Wood the Army lost a 
powerful champion. On all occasions 
he raised his voice in support of the 
Army and defense measures. 

His magnetic leadership made him 
an outstanding figure in civil life, yet 
through all of it he was loyal to the 
Service. When General Wood was in 
the campaign for the Presidential 
nomination he was urged to resign 
from the Army. for political effect, and 
refused to do it. In fact, he said: 
‘If you cannot nominate me while I 
im in uniform, I will not accept.”. 
The pressure from political sources 
became so great upon him to leave the 
Army that in the heat of the campaign 
le turned aside from the regular 
issues and in a speech at Cleveland 
defended the Regular Service. 

When General Wood became Gov- 
ernor-General of the Philippines the 
second time, he turned to the Army 
‘or aid. When attacked for this, he 
replied that, more than any other 
class, he knew and trusted officers of 
the Army. 

When the end came, General Wood 
asked for a military funeral. He 
prized honor from the Army more 


i . 
‘an from the whole world, and he 


Was of 


ternational fame. 


“In Addition to Their Other 
Duties” 


HAT does an Army officer find 
to do in time of peace?” We 
have often heard that question and, 
just as often, have settled down to an 
hour or so (depending on the interest 
and patience of our listeners) of try- 
ing to answer it. We have described 
the purely military work. We have 
told of the development, construction 
and humanitarian accomplishments. 
We have pointed out that the Army 
is a huge business organization, with 
as many branches, ramifications and 
interests as any, and more than most. 
We have shown how Army officers 
struggle with the difficulties and prob- 
lems of this business, not to make 
money for stockholders, but to save 
and use it wisely for taxpayers. We 
have said that, like all other profes- 
sional men, the Army officer must con- 
stantly study his profession. Up to 
this point we have gotten along fairly 
well, but here we have usually met 
with incredulity; with the statement 
that what we cail our profession is 
really a very simple matter after all. 
Of course, this means that we have 
failed in the earlier part of our ex- 
planation. We have failed to make 
clear that the term “profession of 
arms” is widely inclusive. We have 
not made it clear that, just as Army 
officers now have two sets of clothes— 
military and civilian—they must have 
two sets of knowledge—military and 
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business; that, even if the military 
knowledge were a simple thing, which 
it is not, we still have to be ready to 
take our places in any part of the 
huge business called the Army for 
which our particular abilities seem to 
fit us. We have to find time, “in addi- 
tion to our other duties” (which in- 
clude becoming proficient in the purely 
military side of our profession), to 
learn something about many busi- 
and other professions, and 
about one or two of them, a lot. 

“But how can you do this?” the 
objection comes, and we are back at 
the point where the incredulity ap- 
peared. 


nesses 


“By study, reading, experience and 
going to school,” we answer. 

“But where are the schools?” and 
again we are off, perhaps wishing that 
we could explain the Army School 
System better. In future we shall not 
try to do this ourselves, but shall refer 
to an excellent article by Colonel L. H. 
Holt, entitled “Brains for the Army,” 
that appears in the September number 
of “The Forum.” 


After making clear the need for and 
purpose of the Army School System, 
Colonel Holt describes it simply and 
lucidly and ends with the following 
paragraphs: 

“What is the meaning of this great 
educational effort? 

“Primarily, it means that the War 
Department is engaged in the mass 
production of trained leaders. It 
means that the War Department real- 
izes the necessity of having officers 
more highly trained and educated 
than ever before. It means that in 
the matter of education, the Army is 


no longer satisfied with profegsiona) 
knowledge alone, but is also striving 
for a broader training which wij) 
enable our officers to perform mor 
effectively their new duties. It means 
that the service is keenly alive to the 
responsibilities placed upon the Army 
by the Passage of the National De. 
fense Act and the Army Reorganiya 
tion Act. 


“When, as a result of our experi 
ences in France, the Army School Sys 
tem was inaugurated on broad lines, 
most of the student officers came from 
the Regular Army. Each successive 
year, however, has brought an in 
creased number of applications for 
enroliment from officers of the Na 
tional Guard and the Organized Re 
serve. As year by year the schools 
have added to the number of their 
graduates and have become better 
known, military men have developed 
a keen appreciation of the practical 
value of this progressive schoo] train 
ing. There are now on file in the Wa 
Department more applications fo! 
enrollment at Service schools than can 
possibly be approved. The Army has 
neither the appropriations nor the 
facilities to accommodate all those 
who apply. Because this school sys 
tem has stimulated a thirst for accu 
rate, authoritative knowledge of mill 
tary matters, National Guard and ke 
serve officers in increasing numbers 
are no longer content to receive it 
struction at second hand; they wall 
to go to the same schools as do the 
Regulars. By stimulating this inter 
est, and by imparting excellent 0 
struction, the Army schools have ke)" 
the National Defense Act from beco! 
ing a dead letter.” 
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Choice and Chance 


Officers used to ask and even still 
ask, “What's the use of the preference 
cards anyway? You never get what 
you want.” 

There may have been some justifica- 
tion for this question in the past, but 
if the assignments of infantry mem- 
hers of the 1926-27 classes at four of 
the service schools are any criterion, 
there is little reason for it now. 

Of the 24 infantrymen in the War 
College Class, the assignments to sta- 
tion of 16 accorded with their first 
preferences, of one with his second, of 
one with his third, and six officers ex- 
pressed no preference; the assignments 
io class of duty of 20 accorded with 
their first preferences, one with his 
second, and three officers expressed no 
preference. Of the 75 infantrymen in 
the Command and General Staff Class, 
the assignments to station of 37 ac- 
corded with their first preferences, of 
nine with their second, of six with 
their third, of three with their fourth, 
and 20 officers expressed no prefer- 
ence; the assignments to class of duty 
of 41 accorded with their first prefer- 
ences, of six with their second, of 11 
with their third, of five with their” 
fourth, and 12 officers expressed no 
preference. Of the 72 infantrymen in 
the Advanced Class at the Infantry 
School, the assignments to station of 
‘- accorded with their first prefer- 
enees, of two with their second, of one 
with his third, and seven officers ex- 
pressed no preference; the assignments 
to class of duty of 55 accorded with 
their first preference, of three with 
their second, of four with their third, 
of seven with their fourth, of one with 
his fifth, and two officers expressed no 
preferer Of the 165 infantrymen 


in the Company Officers’ Class at the 
Infantry School, the assignments to 
station of 67 accorded with their first 
preferences, of 27 with their second, 
of 13 with their third, of two. with 
their fourth, and 56 officers expressed 
no preference; the assignments to 
class of duty of 71 accorded with their 
first preferences, of 26 with their sec- 
ond, of 24 with their third, of 14 with 
their fourth, of four with their fifth, 
and 26 officers expressed no prefer- 
ence. 

While the proportion of officers who 
got what they wanted is high, it might 
have been even higher but for the fact 
that a good many officers expressed no 
preference and that a number of others 
were selected for particular details on 
account of special fitness. 

Assignment to station and duty is 
clearly not so much a matter of chance 
as it used to be. 


“War Hath Its Victories No Less 
Renowned Than Peace” 


Under this title the popular weekly, 
Liberty, on July 16 presented, in an 
editorial, an excellent argument for 


preparedness. The editorial uses 
rather “different” facts and reasoning, 
and leads to a well-expressed conclu- 
sion in a manner that should carry 
considerable popular appeal. 

Not because readers of the INFran- 
Try JouRNAL need to be convinced, 
but because the editorial may be of 
some use to them in their contacts 
with those who oppose preparedness, 
we reproduce it below: 

“All the pure and noble arts of 
peace are founded on war; no great 
art ever yet rose on earth, but among 
a nation of soldiers. * * * The 
common notion that peace and the vir- 
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tues of civil life flourished together 
| found to be wholly untenable. Peace 
and the vices of civil life only flourish 
together. We talk of peace and learn- 
ing, of peace and plenty, of peace and 
civilization; but I have found that 
those were not the words which the 
Muse of History coupled together; 
that on her lips, the words were: 
peace and sensuality, peace and self- 
ishness, peace and corruption, peace 
and death. I found that all the great 
nations learned their truth of word, 
and strength of thought, in war; that 
they were nourished in war and 
wasted by peace; taught by war and 
deceived by peace; trained by war and 
betrayed by peace—in a word they 
were born in war and expired in 
peace.’ 


“Those are the words of John Rus- 
kin, used in a lecture in which he told 
the pacifists of Great Britain what 
their course in opposing a righteous 
war would lead to. We cannot follow 
Ruskin entirely in his defense of war. 
Every war has its evils which are inde- 
fensible. Yet there is much to be said 
in favor of wars—especially past 
wars. No one can judge the good or 
evil of war until memory of personal 
suffering and loss has faded. 

“In our own history it is perhaps 
too early to weigh the good and the 
evils of the World War, but our other 
wars serve to show how judgment 
changes, and how, in retrospect, the 
good of wars is revealed. Our Revo- 
lutionary War was forced upon us by 
conditions and by an arbitrary and 
stubborn British ministry. The paci- 
fist argument that wars should be pre- 
vented by arbitration fails in that 
case. Every effort was made to arbi- 
trate; concessions were made, were 


i, 


offered; and all efforts to ayert the 
contest failed. The resort to arms was 
the last resort. 

“There were hardships, suffering, 
disease, death and starvation; yet 
who today believes that the results 
were evil? Our entire national exis; 
ence is due to that war—and the name 
of Washington has inspired hundreds 
of millions all over the world. Who 
would argue that Washington, John 
Paul Jones, Israel Putnam, Lafayette 
and Nathan Hale were evil in their 
influences, or that they fought in 
vain? Who will decide that Bunker 
Hill, Valley Forge, the Cowpens ani 
Yorktown were bad? Yet that was 
war and those men were warriors. 

“The dispute between the ministry 
and the colonies could not be settled 
by any conference; but if it could have 
been, the picture of a pudgy, fat man 
with glasses, and a plump, full-veined 
Britisher sitting at a table agreeing 
not to fight, would not have served to 
inspire Americans until this day—as 
the memories of those men and those 
battles did. 

“The War of 1812 was remarkable 
in that we lost it—or at best got 3 
poor draw. It settled the fate of 
North America. Had we won decis 
ively the United States would now 
occupy all of North America. Our 
defeat in Canada left Canada Britis). 

“The War of 1846 was frankly 
political and rotten—a war of col 
quest to extend slavery. Bad as i 
was, would we forget the Heights ! 
Chapultepec or the storming of Met 
ico’s capital? Rotten as it seemed 
then (and in principle now), woul/ 
we have California, Texas, New Ma 
ico and Arizona still parts of Mexico: 
Yet that is what they would have bee! 
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al 


bad we not whipped the Mexicans and 
stolen their territory—just the same 
as we did to the Red Indians. 

“The Civil War brought much bit- 
terness, suffering and death and ha- 
treds—happily now almost faded. The 
manner in Which the South rushed to 
the colors in the World War was not 
a confession that they were wrong in 
1860, but that they now rejoice that 
their cause, for which their best died 
gallantly, did not succeed, 

“But the South would refuse to 
surrender the glorious memories of 
Lee and Stonewall Jackson, of Jeb 
The thrill of 
Pickeit’s charge, the heroism of An- 
tietam, and a thousand others soften 
the grief and wreathe the fallen. 

“Would North or South exchange 


Stuart and Forrest. 


those memories of brave, gallant deeds 
for a disunited country, or the con- 
tinuance of slavery or emancipation 
by purchase? We hope against wars 
—and know they will come. They are 
bad in many ways. But of one thing 
we are certain, and that is, when they 
come it is better to win them than to 
lose them. And this we hold to be 
a self-evident truth, that any individ- 
ual or nation that sacrifices its prin- 
ciple to avoid a scrap is degenerate. 
Follow the lead of the pacifists in this 
country,'and the next war will come, 
just the same as it always has. It 
will even come ahead of time if our 
rivals know us to be weak. And when 
it comes we'll get a terrible beating 
from which, as a nation, we may never 
recover. Look at Austria today.” 





Ask Me Another 


T looks as if the “Ask Me Another” 
column had failed of its purpose. 

How often a group of officers sit or 
stand about one of their number, in- 
terestingly listening while he tells of 
some experience of his. If he does not 
lescribe the event completely, some 
inquisitive soul often asks, “Well, 
what did you do about it?” and they 
all listen even more interestedly than 
before to get a pointer that may be 
useful in their work. 

We hoped that the “Ask Me An- 
other” column might serve the same 
urpose as these little meetings, but 


on a much larger scale; that officers, 
perhaps especially older officers, 
might tell of interesting experiences 
and problems and ways of meeting 
them, for the benefit of others, who 
might thus get experience vicariously. 
’ Apparently the column has failed 
of its purpose, for no contribution has 
come in for this month. We hope that 
our readers. may see the chance of 
establishing a valuable information 
and experience “exchange,” and that 
we may next month have an embar- 
rassment of choice. 
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Tact As A Military Quality 


TAcTuS 


6¢¢CIR, Second Lieutenant Robert 
Brown reports for duty in your 
regiment.” 

Before the colonel’s desk stands a 
young and self-conscious lieutenant 
just out of West Point, who 
dreaded and yet looked forward to 
this moment. 

To his surprise the colonel greets 
him warmly, and cordially welcomes 
him to the regiment. 

After a few minutes’ conversation, 
Lieutenant Brown, still somewhat ill 
at ease, blurts out: 

“Well, Colonel, I see we are going 
to get along together finely.” 

Like a shot comes the reply: “Yes, 
young man, and you will do all the 
getting.” 

An old story, but one which illus- 
trates the point that, to get along with 
some seniors, a junior officer must de 
all the getting. 

Webster defines tact as: “That nice 
discernment of the best course of ac- 
tion under given conditions; 
cially, peculiar ability to deal with 
others without giving offense.” 

Unfortunately for the general wel- 
fare of the service, too many officers in 
making out efficiency reports judge a 
subordinate’s tact, judgment and loy- 
alty by the degree of docility he exhib- 
its in agreeing with them. Some 
officers resent an opinion at variance 


has 


espe- 





with their own. When they ask for 
an honest opinion they want an en 
dorsement of their own views. To dis 
agree with such an officer invites q 
low rating in tact and judgment. 

“The best course of action in 
given situation” is dependent upo 
whether one has the best interests o! 
service at heart or is striving to avoid 
an unfavorable rating in tact and 
judgment on his efficiency report. For 
example: Colonel A has a pet scheme 
that is faulty. He asks Captain B’ 
opinion of it. B knows that the col 
onel’s scheme will do irreparable in 
jury to the regiment; too, he knows 
that the colonel is intolerant of views 
opposed to his own. Under these con 
ditions, which is the better course 0! 
action for B? Should he be tactfu! 
or should he be honest? The boot 
licker, the “yes man,” the sycophant, 
would be tactful; the man would le 
honest. 

In the writer’s opinion, the way 40 
officer gets along with his subordi 
nates and with officers of equal rank 
should determine his rating in tact 
If he is disloyal or insubordinate \ 
his commanding officer, there is space 
on the efficiency report blank for " 
cording that fact. 

The kind of tact that consists ” 
docile concurrence with superiors * 
not a desirable military quality. 
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An Idea 


A LIEUTENANT 


AM a nut on training. That is, I 

know | think a lot about it. I have 
ideas, perhaps a little exaggerated in 
come respects, but to my eredit be it 
caid that I don’t even expect or insist 
1 others, in number, more than a 
few thousands, to agree with me, 

[| started out to tell how to train 
the Army, but I have digressed, just 
as I do many times when I start out 
io train my two squads. You see, I 
had no objective. That is a wonderful 
I think we should 
think more about it. It should pre- 
sent to our imagination a real image 
of what we want to accomplish. Now, 
just what do we want to accomplish? 
To have a clear image of my objective 
| must have at some time have seen 
or executed or read about that same 
objective. To have the correct image 
| must have seen or pictured the cor- 
rect image. That is what the Infantry 
School is doing for us. It is present- 
ing correct images to us so that we 
ay keep the correet objectives before 
us When we have our two squads out 
for drill. 

If my conception of squads right is 
‘ly movement which gets eight men 
turned to the right, it is almost a cer- 
(ainty that the squads under me will 
‘xecute squads right most any way. 

| started out to talk about our ob- 
jective, but this presented such a med- 
‘ey of images to me that I must tell 
you about pictures, 


word—objective. 


| buy the Police Gazette, funny 
papers and the like, not because I am 
‘hort on my reading ability, but be- 
“ause pictures interest and tell the 


whole story in few words. Pictures 
do not depend on a choice of words, 
with emphasis placed properly and a 
pleasing voice to put over the idea. 
With a correct picture you need no 
rhetoric except a good, long pointer. 


Pictures in our instruction increase 
interest, do not tax the brains of our 
soldiers and present an image. A flow 
of words would bring on sleep. It is 
interesting to go to a lecture and just 
see how long you go without losing 
the train of thought. 


It would be great to have a section 
devoted to the study and making of 
pictures for instruction purposes only 
For instance, I am trying to put over 
scouting and patrolling. I write to 
the picture section and get back a set 
of pictures large enough to put on the 
wall and be seen by a platoon seated 
ten feet away. I turn to the set 
marked, “Platoon Scouts.” Number 
1 shows two scouts advancing; Num- 
ber 2 shows them fired on from a 
point to the front; Number 3 shows 
one scout going back, while the other 
starts firing. The continuity is kept 
up to show the action in the same 
manner as a story in the funny paper. 
The set is varied in many ways, each 
group illustrating and teaching one or 
two principles only. 

Again I have gotten away from the 
subject, but I crave forgiveness, for 
I was simply trying to float an idea 
that had occurred to me. Now, if I 
had a set of pictures before me I 
should be forced to keep to the sub 
ject, because they do not change. 
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Defense 
Lieutenant Colonel LeRoy F. Sarr, General Staff (Infantry Reserve) 


“A live, interested Reservist is frequently confronted by pacifist arguments which he 
is desirous of having arguments to combat. In other words, he tikes to have a ‘reason for 
the faith that is in him,’ 

“I have had many of them ask me, both by mail and personally, to slip the 
to the stock arguments of the Non-Resisters.” 

The above paragraphs were in a letter that reached us the other day. 

A modern school of thought maintains that defense measures are contrary to Christi 
teachings, and often turns to Scripture to support its contention. Believing that ther 
are two sides to this question, it is our purpose to present the side of Defense. We are. 
therefore, going to print, from time to time, a few short expositions of passages from the 
Scriptures that give us some thoughts on Self-Defense, Defense of Principles, Defense of 
Ideals, and Defense of Institutions.—Eprror. 


The Good Samaritan 


m answers 


ab 








“And Jesus answering said, ‘A cer- 
tain man went down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho, and fell among thieves, 
which stripped him of his raiment, 


and wounded him, and departed, 
leaving him half dead. And by 
chance there came down a certain 


priest. that way; and when he saw 
him, he passed by on the other side. 
And likewise a Levite, when he was 
at the place, came and looked at him, 
and passed by on the other side. But 
a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, 
came where he was: and when he saw 
him, he had compassion on him. And 
he went to him, and bound up his 
wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and 
set him on his own beast, and brought 
him to an inn, and took care of him. 
And on the morrow, when he de- 
parted, took out two pence, and gave 
them to the host, and said unto him, 
Take care of him; and whatsoever 
thou spendest 
again, I will repay thee. 


when I come 
Which now 


more, 


of these three, thinkest thou, was 
neighbor unto him that fell among 
thieves? And he said, He that shewed 
merey on him. 


Then said Jesus unto 


him, Go, and do thou likewise.”—St. 
Luke, 10: 30-37. 


* * * * * 


This was a wild age, a rough coun- 
try, a dangerous road. The priest who 
“passed by on the other side” knew 
that it was not uncommon for brig- 
ands to wound travelers and then hide 
near by in the bushes and rocks and 
rush out upon whoever, attracted by 
the groans of the injured, came to 
their assistance. The priest was not 
without pity for the wounded man, 
but he was not brave enough to take 
a chance on a fight with the brigands. 
The Levite, the church and gover 
ment official, likewise, thought dis 
cretion the better part of valor, and 
went on, saying earnestly to himself, 
“This is a darn shame; something 
ought to be done about it.” 

But the Samaritan—what 
him? He was of the lower orders 
He was a “Wop,” a “Hunky,” 4 
“Kike.” The priest would not evel 
have preached his funeral sermol, 
the Levite would not have eaten 0U! 
of the same mess kit—he would have 
starved to death first. But what did 


about 
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Corpora s;maritan do? He said, 
“Here’s a nasty mess; this bird is all 
in. Chances are, if I go over and start 
patching him up, those hi-jackers will 


take me for an income tax ride. Oh, 
well, it's all in a lifetime; that poor 
Jevil is spoiling the atmosphere with 
his howls; I guess if the James boys 
show up I can give ’em a little Jiu 
Jitsu. Let's go.” 

The author who gives us this story 
was a doctor: St. Luke. (That’s why 
so many hospitals are named for him.) 
St. Luke got much joy out of this 
parable of his Chief’s. Notice how he 
remembered the oil and wine touch? 
Oil—olive oil, oleum olivae, then and 
now a universal emollient for abrased 
tissues. Wine—grape wine from Es- 
chol, vinum portense, with enough al- 
coholie content to chase out the germs. 

('m sorry for Wayne Wheeler, but 
[ didn’t report this story; blame Dr. 
Luke. ) 

Anyhow, the “Kike” horned in and 
did his first-aid stuff—like a medical 
corps sergeant. Ambulance service 
and all. And the Master, weaving this 
parable, took a shot at Communism, 
too. He put money in the Samari- 
‘an’s pocket, as well as stamina in his 
soul. And credit at the road house, 
too, if you'll remember. 

Now, then, let’s ask a question of 
this Samaritan, this chap with the 
cheery whistle and the nerve and the 
first-aid kit: 


“Mister Samaritan, suppose—sup- 
pose you had happened along this 
Jerusalem-Jericho turnpike two hours 
£0, instead of just now; that is, just 


al 


at the moment when the road-agents 
were beating the traveling man up. 
Tell us, Mister Samaritan, what would 
you have done then?” 


The Samaritan scratches his head, 
thoughtully. He is not accustomed to 
doing problems—his forte is doing 
deeds. But finally he says: 


“Well, Mister, since you ask me, 
there are three things I could have 
done. First, I might have detoured- 
followed the priest and the Levite— 
passed by on the other side. Second, 
I might have sat me down on a nearby 
rock, waited until the bandits got 
jolly well through with their massag- 
ing, and then have toddled in with the 
old iodine and gauze. But third— 
well, third, I might have rushed in 
and put my old quarterstaff to 
work, and mebbe, the two of us, the 
commercial traveler and me, might 
have given them thugs a run for their 
money. I remember one time over on 
the Joppa highway——. Well, I 
guess we would have saved consider- 
able oil, and wine, and money, and 
headache if I had taken out a few 
chips in the game about that time. 
Us Samaritans ain’t much for detour 
ing or marking time, no how. I reckon 
I’d a’ waded in—lI reckon so.” 

“But tell me, Mister Samaritan, 
which one, do you think, would be 
neighbor to the traveling man—the 
detourer, or the time-marker, or the 


»™*) 


wader-in? 
“Well, I'll tell ye, Mister; a friend 

in need is a friend indeed, as Mc- 

Guffey’s Reader used to say.” 
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Passing the Buck 


Major H. A. 


N certain of our corps areas the mil- 
| itary instruction now being given 
the Reserve officers is thoroughly 
emasculated ; it is about as incomplete 
as a eunuch. This results from the 
interpretation that some corps area 
headquarters apply to “unit training.” 


What does the term “unit training” 
signify in War Department phrase- 
ology? As expounded by one depart- 
ment representative, it means the 
training of Reservists in groups; that 
is, not as a job lot of officers, but as 
groups, regimental, battalion or com- 
pany, in which each individual gets 
an assignment and presumably cer- 
tain training commensurate with that 
assignment. If not applied too arbi- 
trarily this is a reasonable policy. 
Everyone who gives the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps intelligent thought at this 
stage of its development concedes that 
its main mission is to provide, not a 
reservoir of officer material, but cadres 
of organizations officered throughout 
by more or less fully trained personnel. 


Now, for some inscrutable reason, 
the words “unit training” have been 
interpreted in some quarters to mean 
that Reserve units must train them- 
selves! This interpretation persists 
in spite of a fact that must be patent 
to anyone at all familiar with the 
actual situation, which is that not one 
in twenty of the Reserve unit com- 
manders is prepared to train his or- 
ganization. Occasionally, to be sure, 
one will encounter a Reserve regiment 
blessed with a who has 
the time and aptitude that a man must 


have who is faced with the task of 


commander 








Fincu, Corps of Engineers 


formulating and supervising the execu 
tion of a program of military instrye. 
tion; but the great majority lack one 
or both of these two fundamentals. 
It is perfectly natural that this should 
be so. Here is the Reservist with 
living to make, the industrial line 
to buck from day to day. He may 
have had A. E. F. service. If so, he 
is at least vaguely: aware that his 
limited war experience is now a mat 
ter of nine years on its way to oblivion 
and no longer qualifies him to do his 
bit in another emergency. He surely 
appreciates the fact that his military 
experience does not qualify him to 
administer adequately to the needs of 
the junior officers associated with him. 
Far less likely is the officer without 
war service to be qualified to do jus 
tice to this duty. 


On the other hand here is thie 
Regular, the professional soldier, 
with no industrial responsibilities, 


presumably with the aptitude, and 
certainly with the time for military 
instruction. To “pass the buck” to 
the Reservist under such conditions 
seems to be simply an unconscious 
confession of inability to handle a real 
teaching assignment. Perhaps the 
reason for turning over to the Reserve 
Officers themselves the job of instruct 
ing isn’t so “inscrutable” after all. 
Unit training, interpreted as self 
instruction, has its defenders among 
Regular Army men. It is a well-known 
psychological phenomenon that mos! 
of our “thinking” time is devoted t 
“rationalizing,” that is, to silent self. 
praise or to equally silent formulation 
of barriers of self-justification around 
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our mistakes. Where the Regular to make this system worth the time 
.jvocates self-instruction for the Re- and effort that it takes, we must pro- 
wpyist, the customary argument runs vide three things: 


PC 


ruc 
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‘ike this: “The best way to teach a 
child to swim is to throw it into deep 
water; hence the best way to teach the 
Reservist military science is to make 
him teach himself.” This is a perni- 
cious doctrine. In the first place, chil- 
jren are not taught to swim in any 
such fashion, the hoary old wise-crack 
to the contrary notwithstanding; in 
the second place men cannot be taught 
military science according to any such 
.ystem—unless the country is prepared 
‘y have an inconsiderate enemy correct 
our mistakes for us on some subse- 
quent field of battle. 

Now, criticism of the War Depart- 
ment has been common enough. This 
was deserved when the Department 
oficials overlooked the fact that the 
sole reason for their existence as 
‘bureaucrats’ was to serve the men 
in the field, whether in peace or war. 
This time, however, it appears unjust 
to say that the blame lies with the 
War Department, except on the score 
that it should allow such warped in- 
terpretations of policy to continue 
when it could so easily straighten 
them out by a clear-cut definition of 
what Reserve unit training means. 
Great things do not come about sud- 
denly except in war. But if the 
Department should define “unit: train- 
ing” and work toward a plan for 
iraining selected officers as teachers, 
' would accomplish a great thing— 
aid the tendeney to pass the buck 
would he eliminated. 


1. A Regular Army instructor 
who is trained and temperamentally 
fitted for teaching, who knows his 
doctrine, and who is interested in 
his task. 

2. A reasonably thorough confer- 
ence course of inactive instruction, 
that is, instruction at the Reservists’ 
home stations. This course should 
cover only the tactics and technique 
of the student’s branch of the ser- 
vice, leaving military law, hygiene, 
administration, and the like to the 
correspondence course. ‘The course 
should be conducted according to 
the principles that the IX Corps 
Area authorities tested thoroughly 
not long ago; namely, individual 
work by the reservist, and individ- 
ual criticism of this work and in- 
dividual credit for it by the instruc- 
tor. Map problems of the applica- 
tory type should form a part of the 
course. A Regular Army officer, 
staff officer, should prepare these 
problems, taking care to provide in 
them suitable work for all grades 
—-unit training. 

3. A summer training period in 
the field, at which the practical ter 
rain problems are directly co-ordi 
nated with the applicatory map 
problems of the conference course. 


The corps area staff officer, who may 
assist in the preparation of both 
the classroom and the field prob 


lems, assures the coordination. 
After two years of such a co-ordi 


Unit training, that is, the training nated system of instruction, no Re- 
of Reserve Officers in groups as units, servist should be allowed to attend 
‘ the only satisfactory solution to the summer encampment unless, by 
He reserve instruction problem. But taking the conference course, he has 
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prepared himself to profit by the fif- 
teen days’ training. 

It has been proven that Army cor- 
respondence courses can not supply 
the necessary instruction. There is 
lack of coordination between them and 
the field training that the corps area 
headquarters supervise. If the con- 
ference course were also a corps area 
course, as it really becomes for iso- 
lated officers who cannot attend the 
class assembles, this lack of coordina- 
tion would not exist. In passing, it 


ee, 


is worth noting the proportion of iso 
lated officers is usually overestimated 
and seldom exceeds one-third. 

A system such as the one so briefly 
sketched above demands work; work 
for the instructor, work for the corps 
area staff. But this work is to some 
definite purpose and will have an in 
fallibly satisfactory result if compe 
tent men handle the job. Until we 
adopt some such system, the greater 
part of the money invested annually 
in reserve corps training is dead loss. 





The Staff Officer Minus His Glass Buggy 


Major Herscuer M. Corpert, 358th Infantry 


| F there ever was mud that was 100 
per cent. perfect—deep, sticky, 
sloshy, interminable mud, it was the 
mud of sunny France some ten years 
ago. And did you ever notice, when 
the mud was at its worst and you were 
on your hardest march, that just then 
some staff officer came rushing by in 
a glass buggy, crowding everyone off 
into the ditch? Of course you did, 
and you wondered of what use staff 
officers are, anyhow. 


It is time we realized the answer 
to that question. In the rather liberal 
interpretation that I am putting on 
the term staff officer, every officer is 
in a sense a staff officer. As such, 
many officers, especially among us of 
the Reserve Corps and National 
Guard, know too little about the 
duties of a staff position. 


I make this assertion because of 
the experience I have had at various 
summer training camps for the last 
six years and because, in three months 
association with Reserve and Na- 


tional Guard officers from all parts 
of the United States at the Infantry 
School, I found that very few of them 
had anything but a smattering of staff 
work. 


To make clear the definition | am 
placing on the term “staff work’— 
and risk the criticism of those who 
might object to so liberal a use of the 
term—let me call it the work done in 
the various headquarters groups and 
command posts, down even to the 
platoon. 


Regulations state that the battalion 
is the smallest unit that has a staff. 
In such a staff, we know, the work is 
divided so that one officer handles 
matters of personnel; another, infor 
mation of the enemy; a third, infor 
mation of our own troops and combat 
orders, and fourth, supplies. These 
officers have these duties solely to aid 
the commander, who still remains re 
sponsible for any action taken, bu' 
who would be swamped with detail if 
he had no help. In this sense, then. 
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——— 


of a staff of assistants who relieve the 


-ommander of detail, whose duty it is 
to gather information quickly and 
pass it on quickly, what is a company 
headquarters group or a platoon head- 
quarters but a small staff? The com- 
pany commander has his first sergeant, 
signal sergeant and signal corporal, 
buglers and runners to aid him. The 
platoon commander has his sergeant 
and his runners. Most of us know this 
much of the tables of organization, 
but the question is, how are we going 
to use these staffs? 

To answer this question we must 
know how command posts are set up 
and how staffs operate. Trainer’s 
camp programs are giving more and 
more time to this subject, but unfor- 
tunately only a very small percentage 
of Reserve officers can attend training 
camps. Furthermore, the correspond- 
ence courses can give Only a propor- 
tionate amount of space to this par- 
ticular phase of instruction, and pro- 
gress in correspondence courses is 
often slow. This means that many 
officers do not take up the study of 
this work for several years, some 
uever, and consequently perhaps fail 
\o realize its importance to them. It 
is to these officers especially that I 
would make an appeal that they take 
it upon themselves to give some in- 
lividual study to this phase of train- 
ing and keep this thought in mind: 

Every officer must know something 
of the duties of his fellow officers and 
lls oWn assistants if he is to fit into 
the machine of war efficiently. Fur- 


thermore, he must know how to put 
lis assistants to work. 

Why is this necessary? 

Suppose an emergency were to arise 
iow. We should at once be deluged 


with details of administrative work. 


If we knew how to organize the efforts 
of our assistants, we could at least 
start training them. Before long they 
would be doing their work easily and 
quickly and would be ready to take 
on more details. 


Soon our unit would be ready for 
combat. If we were thoroughly 
familiar with headquarters work, with 
the functioning of this staff of ours, 
we should be in a much better position 
to find out what is taking place and 
what we should do about it. Informa. 
tion is probably the greatest weapon 
in war. The tactically best trained 
troops can do little if they cannot gain 
information. One of the principal 
duties of the staff is to make plans for 
getting information and, once it has 
been gotten, to put it into readily 
usable form. 


An excellent example of the serious 
situations that might arise in actual 
combat if officers are not well trained 
in these duties comes to my mind 
from an experience at the Infantry 
School maneuvers. A group of officers 
had been detailed to act as a battalion 
staff. They had set up their command 
post and started their problem. The 
officer assigned as Bn 2 (information 
of the enemy) was experienced. He 
knew he had at his disposal 27 men 
of the intelligence section of the head- 
quarters company, men _ especially 
trained in gathering information. He 
could even name them: two sergeants, 
chief scout and observer, five corpo- 
rals, scouts and observers, and 20 
privates, scouts and observers. But he 
did not know how to put these men to 
work. Instead of detailing some to go 
to the companies of the bat*alion, 
others to special assignments, and 
keeping the remainder with him as a 
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reserve force, he kept them all at the 
command post and floundered aim- 
lessly around for an hour waiting for 
some information of -the enemy to 
come in so that he could send his men 
out to investigate it. An extreme ex- 
ample? It seems so, and yet it hap- 
pened to an officer who was assumed 
to have had experience. What could 
be expected of those less well trained ? 
What would that hour’s delay have 
amounted to in real combat? 

This example also shows how im- 
portant it is for junior officers, even 
the newest lieutenants, to familiariz 
themselves with duties beyond those 
of their grades. Under actual condi- 
tions battalion staff officers are lieu- 
tenants. If they are to judge condi- 
tions accurately and be able to make 
recommendations of any value to the 
battalion commander, they must have 
knowledge far above that required for 
the job of a platoon commander. It 





might even at first seem to them that 
they must know as much as the bat. 
talion commander. 


All up and down the line, in the 
platoon, company, battalion, regiment. 
and so on, success in battle is going to 
be largely in proportion to the speed 
with which information is gathered, 
judged, used and passed on. The 
headquarters groups furnish the ma. 
chinery for doing this, and every 
officer is connected in some way with 
some headquarters. He must know 
his job and its relation to those of the 
men around him. He must know to 
whom to go for certain things, and 
which of his assistants to depend up 
on for a certain class of work. 


Who is going to help you in the next 
war? 

The assistants on your staff—the 
sort who do not ride in glass buggies— 
provided you know how to use them. 





Loyalty 


First Lieutenant Merrirr 


SIMPLE, easily understood word 
A is “Loyalty.” Nevertheless it 
covers probably as wide a scope as 
any other one term in popular use. 


The conceptions of what loyalty is 
are almost as many and as varied as 
the conceptions of what loyalty should 
be. This divergence of opinion is 
-prevalent among not only the junior 
officers, but also the senior officers. 
And the differences of opinion as to 
what loyalty is and should be are 
probably greatest in this latter class. 


The effect of this word on the char- 
acter building of the officer personnel 


B. Boornu, 18th Infantry 


of the Army is great. And misinter- 
pretation and misapplication of the 
word can do immeasurable harm, just 
as proper interpretation and applica- 
tion of the word can be of supreme 
benefit to the very backbone of mili 
tary character. 


Webster defines “loyalty” as the 
“state of being loyal;” and “loyal” as 
“faithful to law or the lawful gover 
ment or sovereign; true to one tl 
whom fidelity is due; constant, faith 
ful.” 

Surely loyalty, as defined, in the 
spirit as well as the letter of the word, 
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‘; one of the first obligations of a 
sybordinate to his commander. 

Common misinterpretations of the 
word “loyalty,” however, have re- 
moved it very far from its true mean- 
ing. Too often the word is confused 
with “agreeable,” and “disloyalty” 
with “disagreeable.” 

The will of the commander is law; 
and, right or wrong, loyalty demands 
that it be carried out. However, loy- 
alty does not necessarily mean agree- 
ing with the will of the commander, 
and in certain instances, it might be 
disloyal not to state to him this dis- 
agreement. The disagreement being 
overruled, however, loyalty demands 
that the subordinate put forth every 
effort into accomplishing the order 
with which he disagrees. 

Very often, misapplied loyalty pro- 
duces “yes-men,” men who so accus- 
tom themselves not to think for them- 


selves, that they agree, or say they 
agree, with every policy of a senior 
officer. Undoubtedly subordinates do 
not receive every order or policy with 
entire sympathy. Also, commanders 
probably modify orders or policies 
now and then when they learn the 
points of view of their subordinates. 
This is a highly satisfactory condi- 
tion, but one which may be entirely 
lost through the false loyalty of the 
“yes-men.” 

We surely do not want to develop, 
in the service, men who do not think 
and reason for themselves. Neither 
do we want men who, having thought 
and reasoned, have not the courage to 
stand behind their reasoning. Spir- 
itual cowards are just as ignoble as 
physical cowards, and the “yes-man” 
who is able to think for himself, but 
who is unwilling to stand behind his 
thinking, is a spiritual coward. 





The C.M. T. C. As a Stepping Stone to College 


UCH has been said about the 

benefits to be derived from at- 
tending a Citizens’ Military Training 
Camp. 

There is still much to say, and Cir- 
cular No. 25, Headquarters V Corps 
Area, August 4, 1927, says some of it. 
This circular, which is self-explana- 
‘ory, reads (omitting heading and 


ending ) 


\WARDS OF SCHOLARSHIP 


|. The following awards of scholar- 
ship offered by universities, colleges 
and other educational institutions, 
under the conditions set forth below, 
‘0 outstanding candidates of the 1927 
Citizens Military Training Camps 


held at Camp Knox, Kentucky; Fort 


Benjamin Harrison, Indiana, and 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky, are an 
nounced : 


a. Capital Columbus, 
Ohio. Scholarship carrying full tui 


tion, valued at $100. No restrictions. 


University, 


Awarded to: Paul Zikany, Logan, 
W. Va—C. M. T. Camp at Camp 
Knox, Kentucky. 

b. Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre 
Haute, Ind. Scholarship bearing free 
tuition valued at $150. No restric 
tions. 

Awarded to: John C. Weddle, Law- 
renceburg, Ind.—C. M. T. Camp at 
Camp Knox, Kentucky. 
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c. University of Dayton, Dayton, 
Ohio. Scholarship bearing free tui- 
tion valued at $180. No restrictions. 

Awarded to: Francis J. Paulus, 
Akron, Ohio—C. M. T. Camp at Fort 
Thomas, Kentucky. 

d. Tiffin Business University, Tiffin, 
Ohio. Scholarship valued at $100 in 
any course offered at the institution. 
Candidates required to be graduates 
of a first-class grade school. 

Awarded to: Louis D. Hughes, Car- 
bonhill, Ohio—C. M. T. Camp at Fort 
Thomas, Kentucky. 

e. University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. A scholarship 
bearing free tuition, valued at $40. 
No restrictions. — 

Awarded Claude L. Nesbitt, 
Sturgis, Ky.—C. M. T. Camp at Camp 
Knox, Kentucky. 

f. Lockyear Business College, Evans- 
ville, Ind. Scholarship covering four- 
teen months’ tuition, valued at $260. 
No restrictions. 

Awarded to: Huber L. Mollenkopf, 
Galion, Ohio—C. M. T. Camp at Camp 
Knox, Kentucky. 

g. Capital City Commercial College, 
Charleston, W. Va. Scholarship val- 
ued at $90. Competition restricted to 
young men of West Virginia who have 
had at least three years of high school 
work, 

Awarded to: Kenton C. Berry, Mor 
gantown, W. Va.—C. M. T. Camp at 


one-year 


to: 


AND DISCUSSION 


ee 


Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana 


h. Western Kentucky State Norma] 
School, Bowling Green, Ky. Scholar 
ship valued at $150. No restrictions 

Awarded to: William Skinner, Wes; 
chester, Ohio—C. M. T. Camp at Fort 
Thomas, Kentucky. 


i. University of Toledo, Toledo, 


Ohio. Scholarship good for a year’s 
fee. Candidates required to be senior 


from Toledo, Ohio, high schools. 
Awarded to: Dale D. Kettle, To 

ledo, Ohio—C. M. T. Camp at Fort 

Benjamin Harrison, Indiana. 


j. Mount Union College, Alliance 
Ohio. Scholarship bearing free tui 
tion valued at $175. No restrictions. 

Awarded to: Compton A. Russell, 
Lockland, Ohio—C. M. T. Camp at 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 

k. Kentucky 
Winchester, Ky. One year’s tuition, 
valued at $60. Restricted to For 
Thomas (Kentucky) candidates. 

Awarded to: Robert H. Myers, Lan 
caster, Ky.—C. M. T. Camp at For 
Thomas, Kentucky, candidates. 

1. Culver Military Academy, Culver, 
Ind. Scholarship valued at not less 
than $1250. Restricted to candidates 
especially proficient in playing the 
French horn or clarinet. 

Awarded to: Robert L. Bibb, Jr. 
Memphis, Tenn.—C. M. T. Camp 4! 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 


Wesleyan College, 





Three In One 


Major Louis A. Faviicant, Infantry 


ROGRESS in the Army has re 
sulted in the adoption of a great 
many new ideas which may have ap- 
peared preposterous before the World 








War. The progress of the times !s 
bringing about almost daily changes 
in our various regulations, in ou 
training methods, in our weapons, and 
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oven in our wearing apparel. Adapta- 
‘ion to these ever-changing conditions 
and experimentation with the appli- 
ation of new theories has brought 
most of us to a receptive state of mind. 

We of the Army sometimes wonder 
whether or not and why the Navy 
excels wherein we fail. We look upon 
» Naval officer with a great deal of 
respect, and rightly so. But why does 
the Naval officer call forth this re- 
spect? Is it because of the cut of his 
coat, is it a consequence of our ac- 
knowledged ignorance of his profes- 
sion, or is he truly endowed with 
superior ability? 

Let us analyze his case for a mo- 
ment. The American Naval officer 
has a wide diversity of duties. He 
must be capable of commanding a bat- 
tleship, a cruiser, a destroyer, a sub- 
warine chaser, a submarine, land 
forees (known as landing parties) 
that use all of the infantry weapons. 
Besides being a ship’s officer he must 
be something of an infantryman and a 
great deal of an artilleryman. 

Do you still wonder why we respect 
him? 

In the Army we have inherited cer- 
tain set ideas about some things, just 
as most of us inherited our religious 
affiliations, 

Suppose you and I had made a study 
of all of the churches, their beliefs, 
and their by-laws, and had then been 
given the opportunity to choose. Or 
‘uppose, on the other hand, that all of 
the churches were continually working 
in harmony (teamwork), since they 


do acknowledge kindred goals. What 
a different world this would be! 


Now, in particular, we have grown 
up with the inherent idea that an 
officer should be commissioned in one 
branch of the service, that he will do 
well to perfect himself in this one 
branch — all of which is very true. 
How much better if he could perfect 
himself in the team as a whole! 


You, no doubt, remember the effort 
and the length of time consumed in 
bringing about the adoption of the 
single promotion list. Would it re- 
quire almost a revolution to bring 
about the adoption of the following 
suggestions : 

(1) That the one branch system be 
abolished in so far as it affects officers 
of cavalry, field artillery and infantry. 

(2) That all officers belonging to 
these three present branches be com- 
missioned in a combined service to be 
known as the Combat Team. 

(3) That, before he can become 
available for any detached duty, each 
officer of the Combat Team be re- 
quired to serve a certain period with 
troops in each branch of the combined 
service. 

(4) That service in the cavalry, field 
artillery and infantry branches of the 
Combat Team be interchangeable. 

I believe that Army officers commis- 
sioned in such a Combat Team would 
excel in the use of combined arms. 
Petty jealousies between branches 
would vanish. Teamwork would be 
insured. Greater combat efficiency 
would result. 
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United States Civil Service Examination 


The United States Civil Service 
Commission announces the following 
open competitive examination: 


ASSISTANT ORDNANCE ENGINEER 
(PROPELLANT ) 
Applications for assistant ordnance 
engineer (propellant) must be on file 
with the Civil Service Commission at 
Washington, D. C., not later 
October 4. 


than 


The examination is to fill a vacancy 
in the Ordnance Department at Large, 
for duty at Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, 
N. J., and vacancies occurring in posi- 
tions requiring similar qualifications. 

The salary ranges from $2400 to 
$3000 a year, depending upon the 
qualifications of the appointee as 
shown in the examination and the 
duty to which assigned. 

The duties will involve the develop- 
ment of processes for manufacture of 


nitro-cellulose and propellant por 
ders. This will include contact wor 
with industries concerned with tip 
manufacture of materials related j 
nitro-cellulose and propellant poy 
ders, an engineering study of th 
processes now in vogue, the establish 
ment of plant control for these pro 
esses, and the improvement of met! 
ods. It will be necessary to design 
equipment and plan layouts to permi; 
the application in the plant of th 
results of development work. 

Competitors will not be required 
report for examination at any plac 
but will be rated on their education, 
training and experience. 

Full information may be obtained 
from the United States Civil Servic 
Commission, Washington, D.C., or th 
secretary of the board of United 
States civil service examiners at thi 
post office or custom house in any cit) 








Cataloguing World War Memorials 


The Military Attaché at London, England, has in- 
formed the War Department of a request received 
by his office from the Imperial War Museum of 


Great Britain. 


The Imperial Museum has under- 


taken to compile a description of all memorials 
which have been erected in memory of the soldiers 
who fell in the World War. Not only do they desire 
to take into consideration national memorials, but 
also memorials erected by villages, cities, colleges 


and societies. 


The Imperial Museum would very 


much appreciate photographs and descriptions of 


any such memorials. 


Such information should be 
forwarded directly to the Imperial War Museum of 
Great Britain, London, England. 
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Soldiers Five 


OOD athletes make good soldiers. 
G Men whom their fellows recog- 
nize as leaders make good soldiers. 
Graduates of West Point make good 
soldiers. 

These are all generalities, and gen- 
eralities are not always safe. But 
when the premises of three such gen- 
eralities, each with the same conclu- 
sion, fit an individual, we may feel 
reasonably sure that the conclusion 
will also apply to him. 

It would seem, therefore, that the 
infantry and Fort Benning are get- 
ting five good soldiers this fall. They 
are all star athletes; they were all 
elected team captains at West Point 
by their fellow players; they all 
graduated from the Military Academy 
n June, 1927, : 


Hewitt was captain of the football 





team and a record-smashing member 
of the track team in the weight events. 

Gilbreath was captain of the track 
team, a record smasher in sprints and 
middle-distance events, and a member 
of the football team. 

Cobb was captain of the baseball 
team and one of the best hitters and 
most useful players on it. 

Stickler was captain of the basket- 
ball team and a high-jumping member 
of the track team. 

Hedekin was captain of the tennis 
team and an excellent player. 

The premises of our generalities 
certainly fit these five graduates of 
West Point. We may expect with 
reasonable assurance that the conclu- 
sion will apply to these five Lieuten- 
ants of Infantry. 








Record Machine Gun Marksmanship 


Lilly and Lieutenant Nist each scored 184 out of a possible 200, firing for 


chine gun E target at 1000 inches, with the regular ammunition allowance 
s and time limit of three minutes. 
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Here and There With the Infantry 


Ir 1s Nor within the 
oldest riflemen that one regi- 
ment has had ten men on the final 
tryout squad for the Infantry Rifle 
Team—until this year. The 8th In- 
fantry, Colonel Reynolds J. Burt, 
commanding, has just turned that 
trick. Lieutenant Colonel K. T. Smith, 
Captain of the Infantry Team, was in 
charge of the Fort Benning try-outs. 
In a recent letter to Colonel Burt he 
wrote of the 8th Infantry riflemen 
who took part in these try-outs: 

“IT wish to congratulate the regi- 
ment on the wonderful showing made 
by the men of the 8th Infantry at the 
recent try-outs here for the Infantry 
squad to go to Camp Perry. I really 
think a team from the 8th Infantry 
could well represent the entire Infan- 
try and would stand a good chance of 
winning the big match. 

“IT am pleased to have these men 
with the squad. 


memory of 
our 


They have shown 
excellent sportsmanship and have been 
excellent in conduct.” 


* as * 


In AN Army, absolute uniformity 
would be a most satisfactory condi- 
tion, but it is one that we can hardly 


hope to realize. Some organizations 
must excel. In the 11th Infantry, Col- 
onel George D. Freeman, Command- 
ing, Company M, commanded by Cap- 
tain D. J. Myers, has won many 
awards during the past training sea- 
son, and has been designated as the 
“Best All-Around Company” of the 
regiment. Upon winning this honor, 
Company M received a_ beautiful 
trophy, presented by the 333rd Infan- 
try. Company M also won the cup 


awarded to the Best Mounted Com. 
pany in the regiment, the Machine 
Gun Marksmanship Trophy, and vari 
ous athletic awards. 


THERE ARE two sounds that are w 
mistakable to American ears: the 
crack of bat against ball, and the thud 
of ball in glove. 

Encouraged by Colonel C. A. Trott 
the 17th Infantry baseball team 
“cracked” and “thudded” its way to 
the head of the Sarpy-Cass County 
League. This success against semi 
professional opposition has made the 
regiment proud of its team and has 
done much for morale. 

The team of the 19th Infantry, Col 
onel T. O. Murphy, commanding, has 
also been playing ball. It won the 
championship of Schofield Barracks, 
Hawaii, on July 9, 1927, by defeating 
the Staff team ten to one. The race was 
a thrilling one, with any one of four 
teams (19th Inf., 35th Inf., 11th F. A 
and 3rd Eng.) in first place or within 
easy striking distance of that coveted 
position. The 19th Infantry hopes 
that its team will win the Hawaiial 
Department Championship and will 
meet the Navy for the Island Service 
Championship. 


* - 7” 


“Tue OriGinatity of the problem 
fired, as well as the requirements of 
fire and movement, discipline, fire 
control, economy of ammunition and 
essentials of leadership called for 
make it an excellent test.” 

The above is what the Chief of 10 
fantry had to say about the test that 
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| In the American Compound 
Pott Castner tells Senator Bingham 
team " pened, while Colonel Newell, 
7 Lincoln and Major Stillwell listen. 
same esulted in the announcement of a 
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“With Its 
Road A’sliding Past” 
column 
Shuang-Lin, south of Tientsin. 


Best Foot First and the 


The countermarches' through 


good shots. However that may be, it 
would. be very comforting to have a 
company made up of shots like those 
on the rifle team of the 25th Infantry, 
Colonel A. J. 


ing. Competing against nineteen other 


Dougherty, command 


teams at the Annual Competition of 
the Arizona State Rifle Association in 
May, the 25th Infantry team won the 
the 


Schnable Trophy for the high enlisted 


team championship of Arizona, 


men’s team, and the officer’s cup for 


the high officers’ team. 














Homeward Bound 
The departure of the special 


train for 
Chingwang Tao, with officers and men re 


turning to the United States. 
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Some PEOPLE live in “houses,” some 
in “homes.’ 


’ 


That even army quarters 
can be “homes” is apparent from the 
photograph of a set of quarters at the 
Infantry School on this page. We 
hope that the day is not far distant 
when all quarters at Fort 
may look like that. 


Jenning 


*% * * 


UN Less claims of being “the only,” 
“the best” and the like rest on the solid 
foundation of statistics or tests, they 
are subject to challenge. <A letter to 
us from the Editor of the 15th Tank 
Weekly, 
below, illustrates this aptly. 


Sattalion which we quote 


“T have just noticed in the August 


issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL that a 








company at Fort Howard, Maryland, 
now lays proud claim to being the only 
organization in the Army recognized 
by the American National Red Crog 
as a regularly chartered life-saving 
corps. 

“IT am attaching herewith a copy 
of the May 13th issue of the 15th Tank 
Battalion Weekly, in which you wil! 
find an account of certain ceremonies 
held at the Fort Benning swimming 
pool when Company B, 15th Tank 
Battalion, was granted a charter as ay 
Affiliated Life Saving Corps of the 
National Red Cross. Th 
presentation was made by Brigadier 


American 


General Edgar T. Collins, the Co 


mandant, the Infantry School.’ 











A HOME AT 


FORT BENNING. 
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es 
Ip PER on results from pains- When we add to this that Company 
‘aking and thorough instruction, and F won second, and Company G third 


lots of practice, the 2d Battalion, place in the regiment for highest aver- 
otth Infantry, Major Carl J. Adler, age score; that, in the regimental con- 
commanding, had these in full meas- test for the “Siberian Small Arms 
ore. This battalion (not one, but Trophy,” wth points for rifle, auto- 
three companies, be it noted) quali- rifle, pistol and machine gun firing, 
fed 100 per cent during the regular Company G won second place; and 


target season of 1927. that the same company stood first in 
The achievement of the companies machine gun firing by rifle companies; 
_— we know that, besides working hard, 
No. Ave. the battalion had a whole-hearted in- 

Commander Firing Qual. Score terest and reflected the regimental 

£ Capt. F. E. Merril.. 45 100% 2938 commander, Colonel Laurence Hal. 


Capt. D. R. Pillsbury 51 100% 297 . 
Capt. 0. E. Paxton.. 46 100% 296.7 Stead: 








The New Order of Things 

“While the new order of things immeasurably in- 
creases the duties and burdens placed upon the 
Regular Army officer and the Army itself, it has its 
commensurate advantages. From contact and 
association comes mutual understanding and respect. 
The local community learns more of the purposes, 
aims and aspirations of the Army and its personnel. 
It learns too that the sobriquets ‘militarist’ and 
‘martinet,’ so frequently bandied about, are unfair, 
biased, and without just cause or reason. It dis- 
covers that criticism of military caste and ‘West 
Point’ domination are based upon idle conjecture— 
that over 20 per cent. of all the members of the Corps 
of Cadets now at the Military Academy have had 
service in the ranks prior to admission, that over 
30 per cent. of all the officers of the Regular Army 
have had similar experience. And it learns, too, 
that, at a time when respect of law and authority 
are sadly lacking, the whole life, work and efforts 
of the Regular Army man are dominated by his 
steadfast loyalty to our country and its institutions. 
Lastly, our people find that, rather than desiring 
war, the professional soldier, who through bitter ex- 
perience knows war in all its grim horror and naked 
hideousness, when bands are silent and flags furled, 
hates it above all others.”—Major General C. P. 
Summerall, 
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Report of Infantry Field Training 


NE of the most valuable sources 
O of information available to the 
Militia Bureau is the Annual Field 
Inspection Report for organizations 
of the National Guard. This report, 
consolidated for the entire National 
Guard, shows well the extent, nature 
and results of the annual field train- 
ing which concludes the training year. 
Together with the Annual Armory 
Inspection Reports, it forms the basis 
for training policies and the annual 
“Notes on National Guard Training.” 

The of the reports 
begins at each corps area headquar- 
ters with the receipt of the individual 
inspection reports, and ends in the 
Militia Bureau, where the data from 
all corps areas go into one report for 
the entire National Guard. 
solidated 


consolidation 


The con- 
report follows a standard 
form, the ultimate result being a total 
by branch for each State, each corps 
area and the entire National Guard, 
and an aggregate of all the troops in 
each of the above groups. 

It takes considerable time to con- 
solidate the reports, partly because of 
the length of the field training period, 
approximately three months, and 
partly because the data do not become 
available in final form until several 
months after the end of the training. 
The consolidation for the year 1926 
has just been completed and will ap- 
pear in the Annual Report of the 
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Chief of the Militia Bureau for 1927 

The Militia Bureau has authorized 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL to publish the 
consolidated infantry data so that the 
infantry of the National Guard might 
soon know the results of the work that 
it did in 1926. 

The field training period for 1926 
extended from June to September, 
with some’ units in Hawaii training 
as late as October. During this time 
four thousand eight hundred eight 
four officers, seventy-five warrant off 
cers and seventy-four thousand six 
hundred three enlisted men of Natio 
al Guard infantry units underwent 
training. There was preset! 
with infantry organizations attached 
medical personnel to the number 0! 
three hundred thirty-five officers and 
one thousand nine hundred sixty 
eight enlisted men. The totals, the! 
are five thousand one hundred ninet) 
nine officers, seventy-five warrant off 
cers and seventy six thousand si 
hundred sixty-one enlisted men. 


also 


The average strength of the infan 
try during the field training perio! 
for 1926, exclusive of attached medi 
cal personnel, was five thousand fif\ 
officers, seventy-six warrant officers 
and ninety-two thonsahd three hu 
dred thirty-six enlisted men. Of this 
number one hundred eighty-six office 
one warrant officer and seventee 
hundred six hundred sixty three 
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listed men were absent from the field 
‘raining of their units. In other words, 
ninety-six per cent of the commis- 
sioned and eighty per cent of the en- 
listed strength of the infantry attend- 
camp and received field training dur- 


ing 1926. 


_I} 





lL 


During the same period thirty-three 
oficers and three hundred sixty-five 
enlisted men of the attached medical 
personnel failed to attend field train- 
ing with the organization to which 


attached. 


The report also shows that one 
thousand fifty-two officers and thirty- 
three thousand three hundred forty- 
eight enlisted men, including attached 


1927, 
rized 
h the 
at the 
might 
x that 


1926 


maber, medical, had joined their organiza- 
ig e “ ° a 

_s tions since the previous training pe- 

$ time . My; 

- riod. This number, or twenty per cent 
- of the officers and forty-three per cent 
P ps of the enlisted men present in camp, 
id six 


represents the annual field training 
turnover for 1926. Included in the 
above number were twelve thousand 
three hundred forty-eight enlisted men 
who had had less than two months’ 
vervice before the beginning of the 
training periods of the units to which 
they were assigned. This group, or 
sixteen cent of the enlisted 
strength present, composed the recruit 


Class, 
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Of the assigned National Guard 


n. 

-jinfan Reserve, thirty-eight officers and one 
period hundred and thirty-three men received 
1 medi ‘raining with infantry units as re- 
1d fifty placements for absent active person- 
officers el. In addition, there were seven 
se hun wundred twenty-seven R. O. T. C. 
Of this sraduates and five hundred thirty- 
officers. three Basic, three hundred forty-six 
wventeel Red, two hunred seventy-five White, 
ree el ‘Wo hundred forty-six Blue C. M. T. C. 


graduates present in camp as mem- 
bers of the National Guard. Perhaps 
for diversity, sixteen rated air service 
pilots were also present with the in- 
fantry units. 

Taking up marksmanship and gun- 
ner qualifications, the following re- 
sults of firing and qualifications were 
reported : 


The Rifle— 
Course fired A B Cc D 
No. firing ....953 1364 799 20,388 
No. completing 

the course. .552 
No. qualified .380 


The Pistol— 
Course fired 


1196 363 14,796 
705 120 5,355 


Dismounted Mounted 


pT 8089 31 
No, completing the 

GERBER... o waviness xs 7215 . di 
No. qualified. .......2889 5 


The Machine Gun— 


Course fired A B 
OS eer 1051 5748 
No. completing the course 580 4218 
No. Qualified as Gunners— 
NERS cnicca pee dcanesis 4 nnd 409 
RE GD. 6 is oon c odes cees 1479 


The above figures do not include the 
results of firing at home station 
ranges before the field training period. 


Under animals and motor transpor- 
tation, the report shows that one 
thousand five hundred ninety-nine ani- 
mals and fourteen motor vehicles, in 
addition to those assigned to organiza- 
tions, were hired for training pur- 
poses. The composite rating for gen- 
eral proficiency in the care and hand- 
ling of animals was “Satisfactory,” 
while a similar rating was given for 
riding, driving and use of the animals 
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in the field training. The composite 
the 


motor vehicles, and for proficiency in 


rating for all units in care of 
their use in convoys or other training, 
was also “Satisfactory.” 

The condition,  effi- 
ciency, care and upkeep of arms, uni- 
forms and equipment brought an aver- 
age of “Satisfactory.” 


appearance, 


The discipline, 
morale and esprit of all organizations 
appeared in the composite as “Very 
Satisfactory,” and the quality of com- 
mand and that 
and non-commissioned officers demon- 
strated “Satisfac- 
tory.” 


leadership officers 


was considered 

Under training, the suitability of 
training schedules and methods of 
instruction averaged “Satisfactory,” 
and no organizations were reported 
as not having had definite training 
objectives set for attainment. It was 
the general opinion of all inspectors 
that the objectives set in the majority 
of cases were reasonable and could be 


attained during the field training 
period. 
The report also notes that daily 


ceremonies took up an average of one 
and a half hours, purely military in- 


struction six hours, and scheduled 
recreation and athletics two hours. 


These figures represent an average for 
all of the camps. 

The report states that 212 tactical 
problems and exercises were held for 


the squad, 19 for the section, 182 fo, 
the platoon, 245 for the company and 
89 for the battalion; and, in mys 
ketry, 43 landscape target problems. 
13 for the squad, 43 for the section, 3¢ 
for the platoon, and 22 for the com 
pany. These figures probably do not 
represent all such exercises that were 
conducted, as in some cases inspectors 
failed to report them. 

It was the consensus of opinion 
that the infantry’s readiness for offe 
sive combat service, considering only 
present personnel, was 62 per cent as 
to training and 76 per cent as to equip 
ment and material. It was further 
believed, assuming that all organiza 


tions would be recruited to war 
strength and completely equipped, 
that three months organizational 


training would be necessary to pre 
pare them for offensive combat. 
The proficiency of commanding off 
cers above the grade of captain, staf 
officers and company officers was com 
positely rated as “Satisfactory,” 
was the general average rating for a! 
organizations of the National Guard 
Included in the reports were 41 
units rated “Very Satisfactory, 
1444 “Satisfactory,” 14 
tory” -and one “Very Unsatisfactory 


“TU nsatisfa 


This represents an improvement over 
1925, especially in the number of units 
rated “Very Satisfactory,” “Unsatis 


factory” and “Very Unsatisfactory. 





Morale 


PAMPHLET that recently 
A reached the Militia Bureau pre- 
sents a novel and valuable idea. The 
title of the pamphlet is “Morale Let- 
ters.” First Lieutenant Philip C. 


Letters 


Pack, Aide-de-camp, 63rd Infant) 
Brigade, Michigan National Guar, 
prepared it and included in it letters 
that should do just what the title 
implies—build morale. 
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In his fureword the author says: 

«\ set of letters designed for use 
by unit commanders of the National 
Guard in promoting esprit de corps 
and in connection with the problems 
of administration and control peculiar 
‘0 this component of the Army of the 
United States.” 

in a message to the National Guard 
he states further: 


inion “Morale letters have been prepared 
offen to assist unit commanders in holding 
only their organizations together — not 
nt as merely as so many individuals—but as 
quip units fused by the spirit of sympathy, 
rther understanding and cooperation. And 


aniza 
war 
pped, 
tional 
) pre 


it follows that if these elements can be 
wade to play an important role in 
wit organization and control, there 
can be one result and one result only 

a well trained company established 
on permanent foundations. Such ad- 
vantages as reenlistments, satisfactory 
drill attendance and steadily progres- 
sive proficiency in military science 
will naturally result. These are basic 
and fundamental in the success of the 
National Guard, wherein citizens must 
become soldiers to the degree of effi- 
ciency required. Many of the Morale 
Letters have been used with ex- 
cellent results. I have prepared others 
ierely so that the subject might be 
suitably covered.” 

These letters are all that the author 
‘laims, They range from a_ very 
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sympathetic and human letter to the 
parents of a man who has enlisted, to 
a polite but firm order to a delinquent 
to appear for trial before the summary 
court. Between these extremes are 
letters for almost every circumstance 
that can arise in the administration 
of a National Guard company. They 
include psychological appeals to the 
absentees and to prospective recruits, 
encouraging words for the new recruit, 
instructions to the corporal before the 
Federal inspection instructions pre- 
paratory to camp, assemblies on Me- 
morial Day and the Fourth of July, 
very human letters to a newly married 
member, to a bereaved member, to the 
secretary of the local Kiwanis Club, 
congratulations to a member who has 
received promotion in his civil occu- 
pation, a report to the unit comman- 
der in the town to which a member 
may remove, and a letter to the mem- 
ber who is leaving. 

The direct appeal and the element 
of personal contact of the letters make 
a very favorable impression. 

It would be to the advantage of 
any National Guard unit commander 
to obtain copies of these letters, if 
only as guides in the conduct of his 
organization. “The Michigan National 
Guardsman,” the publication of the 
National Guard of that State, pre- 
pares “Morale Letters.” 











RESIDENT COOLIDGE, in a 
recent letter to former Governor 
Tom J. Terrall of Arkansas, placed 
his stamp of approval on the National 
vane of the United States when he 
“id, “Whatever may be calculated 
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President Coolidge and the National Guard 


* * * to stimulate interest in the Na- 
tional Guard is a direct contribution 
to the public security as well as to the 
improvement of the young manhood 
of the nation.” 

In those few words the President 
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of the United States has answered the 
few remaining critics of our National 
Defense policy. The National Defense 
Act recognizes the National Guard as 
a potential force for the defense of the 
nation, and the President advocates 
anything that will stimulate interest 
in the National Guard as a “contribu- 
tion to the public security.” Yet, at 
the same time, the President stresses 
the point that stimulating interest in 
the National Guard means “improve- 
ment of the young manhood of the 
nation.” 


Ss 


A few carping critics, swayed by the 
lofty desire to promote peace through 
the world, have cried against military 
training for young men, claiming that 
it will but lead to war and destry: 
tion. The President, however, believe 
that service with the National Guay 
means “improvement of the young 
manhood of the nation,” and surely, 
as there is an improvement of any sort 
for the youth of the land, there ig leg 
opportunity for war and destruction, 
and more “public security” and the 
peace which attends it. 





A Recruiting Plan 


66 UR State Army and Navy 

Journal,” the Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Guard publication, tells of a 
successful National Guard recruiting 
plan. 

“Captain George H. Rheinhart, 
109th Field Artillery, Pennsylvania 
National Guard, has hitona * * * 
novel method to stimulate recruiting 
in his command. * * * Captain 
Rheinhart is making generous use of 
a well-illustrated folder containing 
unusually well-phrased appeals to the 
young men of his community to enroll 
in his battery. His arguments are so 
convincing that they should meet with 
good results. Among other things, 
this folder, in urging enlistments, de 
clares : 

“*Without the shadow of a war 
cloud, or the call to patriotic duty, 
there are still many good reasons— 
yes, selfish reasons—why young men 
should avail themselves of the advan- 
tages offered for training in the Na- 
tional Guard. 

“*Under existing law young men 


are paid for this service while they 
learn the final lessons of manhood, 
good citizenship, personal hygiene, ux 
of firearms, discipline, the ability w 
lead others, ete. 


“ “Every summer the regiment goe 
into camp for two weeks of field train 
ing. This is looked forward to, ani 
counted upon by many of its members, 
as an ideal occasion. The routine of 
the camp training schedule provides 
enough activity to keep up interest aud 
enough vigorous exercise to build 
physically. A man seeking a vacation 
for reasons of health could find 0 
better one than these summer encalllp 
ment periods, no matter what expen 
he went to; but here you have no & 
pense, and are paid for your time. 

“‘Hours in the woods and felis 
with the telephones and signal equ? 
ment, map making and reading, scout 
ing, gun drill, and actual firing on 
range are some of the appeals for in 
terest, education and sport that # 
omereg.”..° -* <¥ 
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Ivan’s state of mind illustrates the 
current mental processes of a consider- 
able number of people listed as Ameri- 
cans. 

Here is the picture: 

For a century and a half, the United 
States (like every other nation) has 
operated under the principle that one 
of a nation’s duties to its citizens is 
the self-preservation of that nation. 
Not a new idea, by any means. Acting 
upon that idea, this country has taken 
measures to protect itself from out- 
side and inside attack. Not by any 
means adequate measures, as every 
instance of such attack has proven; 
but nevertheless she has held to the 


principle and has taken some meas- 
ures. 
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Now, latterly, the members of cer- 
tain coteries of our residents who do 
not believe in that principle, are vio- 
lent and vituperative in their efforts 
‘o render that principle inoperative in 
this country. And herein appears the 
Ivan on-the hobby-horse state of mind. 

These folk, having erected their al- 
‘ars to their peculiar idea, at once pro- 
‘ved to hurl anathema and such like at 
al the great multitude of us who, con- 
‘uuing to hold to our original princi- 
ple, logically continue to hold also to 
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Whose Hobby-Horse Is It, Anyhow? 


our wonted practice of national secu- 
rity measures. 

We who have not altered our princi- 
ples are blatantly accused of insinceri- 
ty by those who have changed front. 

You know, Mr. Voliva is within his 
rights in teaching, within the church 
in Zion City, that this earth is flat; 
but what should we think of Voliva if 
he began to write editorials in the 
“Nation” or the “Globe Next Week,” 
that all except flat-earthers are insin- 
cere, dunderheads, and subsidized by 
the Geography Trust? 

And yet exactly that program is 
being followed by those airy folk, 
whom Mencken calls “Forward-Look- 
ers,” in their endeavor to occupy the 
national hobby-horse saddle. 

The current epithet most favored 
by those folk, in their diatribes against 
those of us who have not yet seen fit 
to walk their sawdust trail, is the 
epithet of “Professional Patriots.” 
The implication, in nine hundred and 
ninety-nine cases out of one thousand, 
is of course dishonest; but dis- 
honesty is no embarrassment to Ivan 
the Airy. The implication in the term 
“Professional Patriot,” is that the 
person so described is patriotic be- 
cause he is getting something out of 
it. 

The leaders of the forward-lookers 
know that that is not true; which 
helps to appraise their rectitude when 
they make the allegation. These lead- 


nt arrangement Lieutenant Colonel LeRoy F. Smith, General Staff (Infan- 
is conducting this Department. 
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ers also are quite aware that the great 
majority of American citizens still 
hold to those principles of love of 
country and defense of country when 
necessary, Which have had the rich soil 
of all human experience to grow in. 
No matter; we hold to “old fogy” 
ideas, therefore we are commiserated 
with an air of deep disgust, veneered, 
of course, with Christian patience. We 
hold to the principle of loyalty to the 
constitutional and legal methods of 
government, and therefore we are ac- 
cused of insincerity, with a note of 
saintly pity running through the accu- 
sation. And if, standing upon the 
same American rights which the Uto- 
piates invoke, we make bold to suggest 
that these Utopiates are playing their 
cards into hostile hands, we are called 
assorted liars. In this last case, the 
forward lookers quite peel off their 
usual surplice of sanctimoniousness, 
and become quite rough, not to say 
unladylike. In this they sometimes 
overstep. Being called a liar once in 
a magazine article has a tendency to 
make us angry; but being called a liar 
nineteen times in one article leads us 
to suspect that we are treading em- 
barrassingly close to the truth. 

We frankly admit that the hobby- 
horse is too crowded. to carry both 
Ivan and Sam; but whose blood pur- 
chased this steed, anyhow? And who 


Interesting Reserve Activities 


HE June issue of “The Reserve 
Officer” carries.a very interesting 
account of small arms practice at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., under the auspices 
of the Kansas City chapter of the Re- 


was in the saddle first? And if Say 
is crooked because he does not agree 
with Ivan’s new and to him bizarre 
ideas, is Ivan any less crooked when 
he begins late in life to espouse 
such ideas? Ivan demands free speech 
under the Constitution, for the pur. 
pose of assaulting the Constitution: 
and then secoriates Sam when Sam 
seeks a few minutes on the program 
to stand up for that same Constity 
tion. 


Ivan pleads the “sacredness of per- 
sonality,” in behalf of himself and of 
those he defends; but Sam wonders 
why Ivan always chooses to defend 
those who villify the flag, against those 
who still profess to love it. Appar 
ently, according to Ivan, the traveler 
on the Jericho road was to blame, and 
the brigand was to be commended. 
Well and good, if Ivan wants te think 
so; but why should Ivan call Sam a 
dastard and a crook for not subscrib- 
ing to that idea? 

As to the national hobby-horse of 
government, Sam serves notice to Ivan 
right now that Sam is continuing '0 
ride, and that soon or late, Ivan will 
be compelled to dismount in what 
manner Sam cares not. And since 
Ivan is strong for free speech, be 
should give this one all possible pub 
licity. 







serve Officers’ Association. This article 
was written by one of the very live 
reservists of that live community, (4? 
tain T. S. Jewett, Jr., M.I.-Res., and 
is commended to the careful consider 
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tion of all groups of Reserve officers. 


In passing, it might be fitting to sug- 


gest that, just as the infantry officer 
cannot be at his best unless he is 
sufficiently interested in his profes- 
sion to maintain membership in the 


Infantry Association, by the same 
token, the Reserve officer is falling 
short of his privilege and obligation 
so long as he fails to join hands and 
heart with his fellows in the Reserve 
Officers’ Association. 

But to return to our theme. Captain 
Jewett has shown in his story of the 
Kansas City activity how a bit of in- 
genuity and initiative and zeal can 
make it possible for Reserve officer 
groups to carry on many tactical, 
semi-tactical, and social and inspira- 
tional programs with great success 
and great profit. Outside of the for- 
wal and sometimes more or less fatigu- 


ing programs of group conference and 
correspondence school study, ingenious 
Reserve groups in practically every 
locality will find it possible to insti- 
tute and carry on such activities as 
rifle and pistol practice, equitation, 
reconnaissance, scouting, and patrol- 
ling, map reading, sketching, and the 
like with a minimum of monetary out- 
lay or loss of time from business and 
with a great deal of genuine pleasure 
in addition to the genuine satisfaction 
which the participant receives from 
the knowledge that he is fitting him- 
self for his patriotic, professional avyo- 
cation. The Inranrry JourNAL will 
be most glad to receive reports of any 
activities of the types mentioned above 
which have been successfully carried 
on in any part of the country, and we 
will gladly publish such reports as 
appear to be of general interest and 
information. 





General Summerall Issues 


PEAKING recently in Detroit, 

Michigan, to the State Conven- 
tion of the Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
tion, the Chief of Staff made certain 
pronouncements which will meet with 
a hearty response from every thought- 
ful Reservist. 

General Summerall spoke in part as 
follows: 

“The Reserve corps was organized 
primarily, as you know, to preserve 
‘or our country the value of the men 
who served in the Great War. We 
knew there would be reaction but that 
the country would again lapse into 
indifference if not kept alive to the 
fact of our military establishments. 


Challenge to the Reserve 


The Reserve was founded by those 
soldiers, and it has been preserved by 
those soldiers, and while the responsi- 
bility rests upon them in time of peace, 
the question does not seem to be what 
kind of an Army have we but what 
does it cost. It has been measured in 
dollars and not in the spirit of phys- 
ical value. As a result of this great 
movement, very liberal regulations 
were adopted so as to entice every pos- 
sible man to wear the uniform and 
become interested himself in our mili- 
tary establishment. 

“We have realized all that we hoped 
for and more, but the Reserves are an 
organization with a voice and that 
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voice has been rising insistently for 
some time that they are not satisfied 
with the organization. The regula- 
tions were the best that could be at 
that time. These regulations have 
been revised in various Ways and are 
about to be promulgated. As a result 
there is another reaction. A few I 
believe have been found detrimental to 
the individual. Indeed, it would be 
quite impossible to formulate any 
guide for a great number of people 
without being injurious or detrimental 
or adverse to a few. It is this spirit I 
wish to speak about today, because I 
know there are certain agents going 
against this new system. However, 
we believe it will be the means of re- 
juvenating and strengthening the Re- 
serves and making them more and 
more looked up to by the country in 
general. 

“If these regulations are not what 
they should be, you must trust those 
who are responsible for them, and you 
may be sure they will be disposed of 
when wrong is determined. Nothing is 


final. We are progressing and ap 
going to make this great Reserye of 
ours more and more a real Nationa) 
asset. 


ASKS RESERVE COOPERATION 

“T want your cooperation in the 
future, just as I had it in the Argonne 
when I gave orders, and also in the 
many decisive battles over there. [i 
is in that samé spirit I am trying to 
carry on the work with you today. 

“My comrades, our country will re 
main ours only so long as we in this 
generation, and those who come afte: 
us in their generations are able to be 
stronger than those who, within or 
without, are trying to deprive us of it. 
If anybody wants to know why we 
have a Reserve Corps, a National 
Guard, or a Regular Army, that is 
my answer, and I fear no successful 
contradiction. God bless you and 
prosper you in your work and be as 
sured that my sympathy and thoughts 
are always with you as they were in 
those dark days of warfare and battle.” 





The Drama of the Reserve Corps 


HY does not some Reservist with 

a scenario complex frame a 
drama or a film plot around the Re- 
serve Corps? As you will discover in 
a minute, I know less of scenariology 
than any other living person; but, just 
for example: 

Ecueton I: Captain Sett Upp, In- 
fantry Reserve, Commanding Officer 
of “E” Company of the 606th Infantry, 
is seated by his fireside in January and 
in Cob Center, Mo., when the mail- 
man, who is a Reserve first sergeant, 


brings him a special delivery gover® 
ment envelope. 

The captain tears open the letter, 
phones his girl to meet him at 6.42 
P. M. at the battalion headquarters 
instead of the Pandemonium Theater, 
directs the postman first sergeant ' 
remove all letters from his bag a0é 
fill the latter with a corona type 
writer, and both of them walk, n° 
run, to the nearest restaurant. 

Ecueton II: Captain Upp, about © 
entrain his mobilized company for the 
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Graustark border, is told by a trusty 
supply sergeant that his supposedly 
faithful first sergeant is im reality 
spending his commutation of rations 
on bon bons for Captain Upp’s damo- 
sel. 

Special Situation: Captain Upp, 
after assuring himself that the com- 
pany records are all shipshape for 
the inspector, reduces his first ser- 
yeant to a pulp, and entrains his com- 
pany as per schedule. 

Ecneton ITT: Captain Upp, in an 
vstaminade in the eapital of Grau- 
stark, is enjoying the pleasures of sin 
for a season, When he notices that the 
vir] of his blasted dreams, the girl 
from his home town, the girl with the 
mail-man-first-sergeant diathesis, is 
entering the estaminade, gorgeously 
and briefly clothed. 

She selects a table. (AIl tables be- 
ing the same size, this does not take 
long). 

She seats herself, and placing her 
elbows unanimously upon the table, 
gazes about as if expecting some one 
but hoping not. . 

Ecueton LV: In walks the erstwhile 
lirst sergeant, long since transferred 
‘o Military Intelligence, dressed in 
the uniform of an assistant lieutenant. 
He walks unerringly and rapidly to- 
ward the table which is under the 
elbows of the Belle of Cob Center. 

She rises, casts aside her chair and 
her dolce far niente ; her bilateral orbs 
take on a chrome-steely glitter. 

Warning Order: As the quondam 
letter-poster hastens toward the wo- 


man, and as she reaches to the table 
and seizes a filet by its mignon and 
starts to hurl it, the lights go out 
decorously but suddenly, and Cap- 
tain Upp, in his last conscious moment, 
hears the Military Intelligenzia say, 
“Ah hah! I’ve caught you at last!” 

Disposition of the Troops: Captain 
Upp is propped up in a hospital bed. 

Vice-lieutenant Postal stands by his 
bedside, gazing down ruminatingly at 
him. 

“My dear Captain, now it can be 
told. Madame Kaab-Scentro is now 
securely locked up in the klick; she 
will no longer put our troops in jeop- 
ardy.” 

“And is it true?” the Captain 
wearily asks; “she is indeed a P 

“Yes, she is a jeopard, my dear Cap- 
tain, a jeopard of the most virile type 
What horrers have we all escaped by 
her timely incineration, all due to my 
foresight.” 


“And you knew it all the time?” the 
Captain asks. 





“From the very first, my Captain, 
from the very first. I longed to warn 
you, but the very walls of Cob Center 
had ears, and after you reduced me 
there did not seem to be any time; 
they made me a K.P. right after that.” 

With a sigh of mingled resignation 
and Graustark XX Pale, the Captuin 
turned to the Ensign of Intelligence 
and said: 

“Forgive me. I misjudged you. Oh, 
that I, too, had studied the Corre- 
spondence Courses!” 
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Why Did Our Army Choose Hand-to-Hand 


Encounter? 


This extract from an article by 


Gunji brings out some interesting ideas. 


URING the Russo-Japanese war, 
hand-to-hand encounters 
took place, but they were chiefly lim- 
ited to local combat. Generally speak- 
ing, our Army did rush desperately 
into the hostile position, but, in truth, 
the nature of the engagements was 
not an absolute hand-to-hand encoun- 
ter, because when our Army launched 
a charge, the enemy was found to be 
weak and without fighting strength, 
or was in the act of retreating, or, in 
some cases, had actually retreated. 
But the point we must now inquire 
into is: What prompted our Army 
authorities to return to the old method 
of hand-to-hand encounter in this age 
of modern warfare? Their policy 
seems to be beyond comprehension. 
Some would find an answer to the 
question in the following statement: 

The brains of our Army during the 
war were those who were in charge of 
Imperial Headquarters, the General 
Headquarters, Army Headquarters 
and such like, or of the War Depart- 
ment and other such organs of com- 
mand in the rear. As far as the gen- 
eral theory of tactics, military admin- 
istration and knowledge of foreign 
affairs was the higher 
officials were wonderfully equipped 
with all the necessary information; 
MLD. 


fierce 


concerned, 


o24 


Saushi Kohoku, in the March, 1927, 


In order to preserve the national flavor, we have 
left the translation somewhat in the Japanese style—Editor. 


































number of the 


but their real experience in directly 
commanding troops of the first line 
was found lacking. In other words, 
they were regarded as knowing very 
little of the actual conditions on bat. 
tlefield. Hence, when some subordi 
nate commanders, who had engaged in 
front line encounters with the enemy, 
reported home of the successes of their 
troops in exaggerated terms, the Army 
authorities fell into the error of tak 
ing these reports at face value. This 
resulted in their adoption of the irra 
tional and mistaken policy of hand-to 
hand encounter. 

This opinion, however, is altogether 
an unjust surmise, and indeed, a rude 
one to make. Of course, among the 
numerous Army authorities there may 
have been a few thoughtless men whe 
were foolish enough to be so deceived 
by the subordinate commanders, guilty 
of unjustly coveting honors of victory 
to themselves. But on the whole tt 
does not seem reasonable to regard 
our authorities of having been capable 
of such gross incapacity. We mus 
thus find the policy of the origin of 
hand-to-hand encounter during the 
war with Russia in some other source 

It is, of course, a matter of general 
knowledge that victory in battle is 


decided by attack alone. Even ! 
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through unavoidable circumstances, 
an Army is foreed to assume a de- 
fensive position temporarily, it will 
meet its defeat unless it takes the 
offensive again when an ‘opportune 
moment presents itself. Although 
what has been stated is true enough, 
it often happens that in actual com- 
bat self-possession and coolness of 
mind are lost when an acute sense 
of responsibility arouses groundless 
fears, or When extreme misjudgment 
breeds anxiety and a feeling of un- 
certainty about impending danger, or 
when there is lack of information of 
the enemy. This loss of composure 
sometimes results in hesitation, inde- 
cision and negative retrogression. All 
this, however, is due to an inherent 
weakness in our moral fiber, and even 
men of substance and ability are 
frequently the victims of this moral 
weakness. To make ourselves com- 
plete masters of ourselves on the field 
of battle, we must get absolutely rid 
of the poison that is deadening our 
energetic spirt of attack, and of the 
causes of the malady that is disas- 
trously affecting our dauntless cour- 
age; and we must then partake of 
nutritious food that will develop our 
aggressive spirit. 

Prior to the Russo-Japanese war 
our principles of combat contained 
many defects, and our military world 
was made to suffer for the mistaken 
theories on warfare which found their 
way into it. These beeame the cause 
of many of the shortcomings of our 
‘roops in the war with Russia. We 
regret that we cannot deny the retro- 
gressive movements that some of our 
‘roops were guilty of, and the false 
*xcuses that were made by those who 
lacked courage to attack the enemy 


and refused to advance. Such dis 
graceful misconduct was, indeed, 
lamentable, and moreover, is a matter 
of serious concern. We must disci- 
pline our troops very severely so that 
such grave mistakes in battle will not 
happen a second time. 


Before the Russo-Japanese war 
there appeared in Germany a certain 
writer of military articles, and about 
1900 his book found its way into our 
country. Whether or not it was 
through our respect for anything for- 
eign, his views, in spite of the fact 
that he was rather an unknown 
officer in his country, began to domi- 
nate our military circles. According 
to one of his opinions, “the outcome 
of any battle will be settled if two 
opposing forces open fire at a distance 
of approximately 600 meters. The side 
that carelessly advances without 
waiting for the Artillery to display 
its superiority over the opposing guns 
will be instantly annihilated. Thus, 
it is essential to crush the enemy first 
with effective fire and then launch an 
attack within the 600 meter distance.” 
This argument might be tenable if 
the writer confined his study to the 
results of counter-fire against a prac- 
tice target, but we must remember 
that, in actual battle, troops are not 
inanimate objects like practice tar- 
gets; hence, his views are, without 
doubt, in the final analysis, extremely 
irrational and unsupportable. During 
the war of 1904-1905, however, his 
argument was accepted indiscrim- 
inately and there were even some com- 
manders who voiced it as their excuse 
for not advancing against the Rus- 
sians. 


Before the war our Army had de- 
creed that Infantry should not ad- 
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vance until after the enemy’s guns had 
been silenced by our Artillery; drill 
regulations, no doubt, contained para- 
graphs to the same effect. According 
to this practice, then, our Infantry 
could not advance to launch an attack, 
no matter how superior it might be, if 
our Artillery proved inferior to the 
enemy's, or for some reasons failed to 
destroy it. Just before the war, Artil- 
lery began to occupy covered posi- 
tions, and as there were then no air- 
planes to bombard them from the air, 
the Artillery battle could not be so 
quickly decided. Therefore, even with 
a superior Artillery, attack was im- 
possible of execution if the afore- 
mentioned article were carried to its 
logical conclusion. This, of course, 
cannot be. Infantry must courage- 
ously advance even if Artillery fails 
to silence the enemy’s guns, or even 
in the face of their deadly fire. Dur- 
ing the war with Russia there were 
quite a few commanders who hesitated 
to advance, despite the fact that gen- 
eral conditions demanded immediate 
attack. Their excuses were, that ad- 
vance to the hostile position was im- 
possible unless the Artillery cooper- 
ated more closely in wiping out the 
guns of the enemy. At Ujina and in 
barracks, there were some prominent 
officers who bragged about what they 
would do to the Russians once they 
reached the front; but among these 
same officers there were some who 
failed to execute attacks on the battle- 
field on the excuse that troops cannot 
advance without connection with the 
neighboring forces. Then among the 
Artillery there were some units which 
would not change positions in day 
time no matter how necessary such 
operation was to the occasion. Al 


though there were many reasons why 
our Cavalry could not attack the Rus 
sian Cavalry, we believe that on the 
whole it could have been more active 
if it had wanted to. To sum up, we 
cannot but conclude that among all 
arms there were many incidents whic 
warrant us to doubt their spirit of 
attack. The higher headquarters had 
hard work in commanding and spur 
ring these men into action. But the 
regrettable fact about the whole mat 
ter is that higher commanders as well 
as members of the staff, knowing very 
little about the Cavalry which forms 
the chief strength in battle, let it do 
whatever it wanted and failed to 
stimulate it as they did the Infantry. 

During the Russo-Japanese war our 
Army commanders on a whole admir 
ably commanded their troops, who 
also fought for our country without 
fearing death. However, we cannot 
deny that, among the many, there 
were some who lacked the spirit of 
attack, as we have already pointed 
out. The policy the Army authorities 
adopted immediately after the war t 
remedy this diseased situation in the 
Army was perhaps necessary, but 4s 
regards the extent of remedy the) 
applied, we cannot so readily approve 
their action. Comparatively speaking, 
the number of those who were infected 
with the disease of lack of courage 
was very small in our Army. But the 
authorities, in their apprehension, 
took it for granted that the eutire 
National Army was subjected to the 
disease and accordingly gave Wha 
they deemed appropriate doses of 
medicine. There is such a thing * 
overdoing a thing. In our anxiety 
correct an evil, we often go ‘0 the 
other extreme and fail to accomplis! 
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| Why what we out to do. We are told 
Rus of a man who tried to readjust the 
n the ane of a cow and finally killed the 
\ctive precious cow itself, or of a man who 
D, we wanted to quicken the growth of a 
g all slant by pulling it out as far as he 
vhich ould, and thus withered it. The 
it of wotive of the authorities in applying 
s had che remedy was, no doubt, good, but 
spur ‘he results they actually achieved, we 
t the fear. are much like those in the two 
mat ancient tales. Some people try to ex- 









































| well plain the action of the authorities on 
very the following ground: 

orms Attack means advance, and in ad- 
it do vance cold steel must be used; where- 
d to as defense refers to a_ stationary 
ntry. action and finds the use of firearms 
r our most profitable and specially appropri- 
Imir ite for fighting at long range. Thus, 
who order to develop the spirit of at- 
thout tack and to encourage attack, we must 
nnot first of all recommend shock action, 
there vhich has the most intimate relation 
it of with advances, and then do away with 
inted the use of firearms, which are valuable 
rities to defense. Then there is another 
ar to reason why cold steel was preferred 
a the to firearms. During the pre-restora- 
it as flon period, firearms were looked upon 
they as weapons of the coward and abso- 
rove itely incompatible with the spirit of 
king, Bushide, while cold steel was deemed 
acted iuseparately bound up with Bushide. 
rage Thus, hand-to-hand encounter in In- 
t the lantry battle by the use of cold steel 
sion. was declared to be the most desirable 
utire fair in war. Other arms were also 
» the rged to work for the same end. 

The above explanation, however, is 
logether too simple and superficial 
rational, and we cannot accept 
tas the final word for the reasons 
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A Russian Propaganda Train 


The words on the banner are “Trains of 
the Eastern Transport. Long Life to Labor 
Disciple.” These trains run from town to 
town, stopping for political meetings to 
explain Communism and its benefits. 

Photo by courtesy of Hakkapelitta. 


Russo-Japanese war. But in our 
Army there are some who accept the 
explanation. Especially is this true 
of the younger officers who attach 
pride themselves on being absolutely 
little importance to tradition and 
free from conventionalism. These 
younger officers, moreover, do not 
blindly accept the views of their su- 
periors, but always look upon every- 
thing with searching and questioning 
eyes and endeavor to seek the truth 
alone. This is what they say: “In 
their effort to remedy the evils, the 
authorities are deceiving themselves 
by being too careful. The drill regula 
tions should not be accepted at their 
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face value since they are exagger- 
atedly stated.” 

We recognize the endeavors the 
Army authorities have made in reme- 
dying the disease which had gripped 
our Army, but it is regrettable that 
they limited their operations to allo- 
pathic treatment and neglected to in- 
quire deeply into the causes of the 
disease. What is more, they gave an 
overdose of one kind of medicine 


which, instead of curing the ailment, 
brought on many new complications. 
Then, in addition, their uniformity 
principle and 


standardization have 


i 


resulted in treating men of strong 
health and sick patients alike: ang 
the medicine that was given to. they 
in overdose, unlike the herbs ani 
barks under the sun, was exceedingly 
strong, so that those who took it were 
subject to violent poisoning. Eyer 
ohe was panic stricken and we hare 
been forced to mete out an anti-torip 
called “absolute-necessity-of-studying 
enemy-fire.” 

In conclusion, we may point out the 
extreme danger of rough medical 
treatment by amateurs who knov 
little of the nature of the disease. 
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The Remaking of Modern Armies 


“Top ReMAKING OF MopgerN Ar- 
wies,” by Captain G. H. Liddell Hart, 
Military Critie of the “Daily Tele- 
graph,” published by John Murray, 
London, England; 10s. 6d. 


Mobility is the keynote of this re- 
cent book by Captain Hart. Based 
upon a study, partially at first hand, 
of the armies and military doctrines 
of the Great Powers as reflected in 
their organization, Field Service and 
Training Regulations, he arrives at 
the conclusion that the military 
authorities of the Great Powers have 
ignored the lessons of the World 
War; and that, unless mobility of 
ihought, movement, organization and 
action become the objects of all mili- 
lary training, the nations will, in the 
next war, be doomed to a repetition 
of the “paralysis of the World War,” 
lut more complete and hence more 
destructive to the human and eco- 
nomie strength of the nations. 


The theme of the book is tanks. On 
the premise that the stalemate of the 
western front resulted from the use 
of the machine gun, the author offers 
as a solution the mechanization of 
modern armies, and thinks that the 
tank is the only weapon capable of 
successfully coping with the machine 
sun. Captain Hart says: “The ulti- 
mate consequence is still more far- 
reaching. For as the infantry disap- 
pear before the present machine gun, 











so will this lose its own target, and 
value, but itself remaining a target 
for its own enemy, the tank, it must 
disappear—or, acquiring armored pro- 
tection, become a form of tank. Thus 
the result of the triumphs of the 
machine gun is to hasten the coming 
of tank armies.” 


The author, true to his doctrine of 
mobility, advances the possibility of 
tanks taking over a great deal of the 
work of the cavalry; admitting, how- 
ever, certain limitations. “Like the 
cavalry of old, the tank has its limi- 
tations; there are certain types of 
ground on which it is handicapped 
and certain defenses against which it 
is helpless. These limitations must 
be appreciated, and its tactical em- 
ployment based on them, as were those 
of cavalry by the Great Captains.” 

As for the suggested tactical use 
of tanks, the author says that they 
are to be concentrated and used in as 
large masses as possible for decisive 
maneuver against the flanks and com- 
munications of the enemy, which have 
been fixed by the infantry, themselves 
mechanized, and artillery. 


The partial transition of the infan- 
try arm to a meclfanicized state on a 
greater scale than is now contem- 
plated is emphasized. 

Captain Hart calls attention to the 
weighing down of infantry in the 
World War with endless varieties of 
weapons—hand grenades, rifle gre- 
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nades, smoke grenades, heavy machine 
guns, light machine guns, trench mor- 
tars, even trench daggers. The result 
was not to the offensive 
power of infantry, which depends not 
only on fire power but on protection 
and mobility, but to limit such offen- 
sive value. The author believes this 
overburdening has been in a measure 
corrected, and suggests 


increase 


1 day when 
each infantryman may be armed with 
an automatic rifle. 

A chapter on the “Humanity of 
Gas” includes a plea for its allowance 


as a weapon of war. Statistics and 


reports are quoted showing that 
“poison gas” is from ten to twelve 


times as humane a weapon as bullets 
or high explosives. 

The lessons to be learned from the 
study of the Great Captains of his- 
tory, the error of a limited conception 
of war, appear under the heading of 
the “Napoleonic Fallacy.” Captain 
Hart asserts that “the decisive influ- 
exerted not 
himself, but by his great German ex- 
Later 
he states that “the aim of military 
study should be to maintain a close 
watch upon the technical, scientific 
and political developments, fortified 
by a sure grasp of the eternal prin- 


ence was by Napoleon 


positor, Carl von Clausewitz.” 


ciples upon which the Great Captains 
of history based their contemporary 
methods, and inspired by a desire to 
be ahead of any rival army in secur- 
ing options on the future.” 

The author believes that “the lesson 
of military history is that genius, and 
not mere competence, decides the fate 
He 
recalls the amusing story of Marshal 


of warring nations * * *.” 


Saxe and the aged general who urged 
the acceptance of his opinion on the 


ground that he had seen more cay 
paigns than anyone else, Whereupoy 
Marshal Saxe replied that he hag 4 
mule which had been through twenty 
campaigns, “and was still a mule” 


Included in the book are excelley; 
chapters on “The Post War Doctrine 
of Germany and France,” “The Frene) 
Army Today,” “The Leadership 
Armies,” and a chapter devoted ty , 
modernized system of drill. 
Hart’s system 
monies and 
to 
this to 


f 


1 


Captain 
the 
makes them 
He 


interest of 


simplifies 
drills 
combat 


cere 
and 
similar formations. 

the 
economy in training raw levies, and in 
preventing the formation of habits of 
alignment and 


holds be in 


regular formations 
that may be unconsciously carried | 
the battlefield and result in wnneces 


sary casualties. 

Captain Hart’s book is clearly wri 
ten, is to the point, is devoid of use 
less verbiage and, though we agree o 
disagree with him, his book contains 
much food for thought and is worth 
reading by either soldier or civilian 

Captain Hart warns us of a vas 
mechanical battle of maneuver fought 
at high speed.. His book is interes’ 
ing. It is enjoyable reading. It is | 
be recommended for the who 
likes to think. 


man 





The Story of the Battles of 
Gettysburg 


THe Srory or THE BKarriets © 
GerryspurG, by “Colonel” James h 
P. Scott, published by the Telegrap! 
Press, Harrisburg, Pa., 1927. 

The first book covers, in a gener 
way, the Union and Confederate mov" 


r > of 
ments that led up to the tattle 0! 
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Gettysburg, and the operations on the 
battlefield on the first day. The 
author discusses in considerable de- 
tail the arrival of both armies at 
Gettysburg, with a resumé of the his- 
wsien of some of the larger units, 
their activities in the war to that 
jJate, and their approach and engage- 
ment in the Battle of Gettysburg on 
the first day. He mentions the com- 
manders of the armies and separate 
units, with a brief sketch of the life 
and accomplishments of each. 

A number of very good sketches 
showing dispositions of troops at dif- 
ferent times on the first day are in the 
appendices. Messages, orders and ex- 
cerpts of original documents are 
quoted throughout. In spite of this 
the book rambles a bit and is not of 
great value to the student of military 
history. 

Only the first volume covering the 
first day’s battle at Gettysburg was 
forwarded the reviewer. He under- 
stands that more volumes will de- 
scribe the battles on the second and 
third days. 


History of the 308th Infantry 


History or THE 308TH INFANTRY 
1917-1919), by L. Wardlaw Miles, 
Captain, 308th Infantry, published by 
(i. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York; in- 
scribed “To the Dead of the 308th 
Infantry.” 

The “History of the 308th Infan- 
ry” includes the principal events and 
most striking achievements of the 
regiment from its formation in Sep- 
tember, 1917, to date, and links the 
‘Sth of today with that of the past. 

The war record, which the author 
Nas carefully and ably compiled, tells 
aes only of the problems of organiza- 
‘lon and training and the fine deeds 
of the regiment, but also of the gal- 


jant services of individual officers and 
men. The book contains numerous 
and excellent photographs. It is well 
printed and admirably gotten up, and 
will no doubt find a ready reception 
among the some twelve or fourteen 
thousand men who served with the 
308th in the World War. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the book is the excellent description 
of the incident which, due to unfor- 
tunate phraseology, is so often re- 
ferred to as the “Lost Battalion” epi- 
sode. ; 


- The lack of suitable maps and 
proper references to source material 
detracts from the value of the volume 
to the military reader. However, the 
book gives a good conception of the 
type of men, the psychology and the 
material of our National Army. 


History of the 25th Infantry 


“History or THE 257TH INFANTRY,” 
compiled and edited by Captain John 
H. Nankivell, 25th Infantry, published 
by the 25th Infantry through the 
Smith-Brooks Printing Company, 
Denver, Col. Dedicated to “The offi- 
cers, warrant and non-commissioned 
officers, and privates, past and pres- 
ent, of the regiment, whose deeds and 
devotion to duty have made this vol- 
ume possible,” this book is handsomely 
bound and printed, and judiciously 
illustrated record of the doings and 
accomplishments of the 25th Infan- 
try. Of more general interest are the 
first two chapters, that tell of the col- 
ored soldier in our service before 
1866, and the colored infantry regi- 
ments up to the time that the present 
25th Infantry came into being, in 
1869. 

This regimental history is a worthy 
companion to those already extant. 
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Save Money 

ITHOUT going into detail again, 

we still want to remind members 

of the Association that now is when 

they can take time by the forelock, 

open the door to opportunity, order 

Christmas Cards from us, and SAVE 
MONEY. 

While on the subject of saving 

money, any time is the time to order 


books, periodicals, stationery, calling 
cards, engraving, die stamping and 
printing from us, and SAVE MONEY, 

We have up-to-date facilities fo; 
keeping and taking care of your ev 
graving plates for you. Our stock is 
the best that we can buy. The quality 
of our work must satisfy you. We 
give real service. We make it pos 
sible for you to have THE BEST and 
still SAVE MONEY. 





Books for the R. O. T. C. 


E Infantry Association was the 

first publisher to make available 

to R. O. T. C. students a moderately 

priced text-book, in one volume, for 

the prescribed first and second year 
Basic Courses. 

In 1925 we first published our man- 
ual, “Basic Military Training.” Since 
that time we have published new edi- 
tions so as to have our manual as 
nearly complete and correct as pos- 
sible at all times. In pursuance of 
this policy we are getting out another 
new edition this year. This book is 
an assembly, in bound form, of all 
War Department Training Regula- 
tions prescribed for the R. O. T. C. 
courses. 

In our sales of “Basic Military 
Training” we have learned that there 
is also a demand for a book that cov- 
ers the same ground, but more nearly 
in ordinary text-book form and lan- 
guage. 
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We have, therefore, arranged with 
the Banta Publishing Company | 
handle their book, “Manual ef Mili 
tary Training,” by Moss & Lang. This 
book is in two volumes; Volume | fo! 
the Basie Course, and Volume II for 
the The authors 
have completely revised this book. | 


Advanced Course. 


is correct and in complete accord with 
the Training Regulations. It is the 
only book of its kind that contains « 
rewritten version of Rifle Marksma! 
ship that is authorized and approved 
by the original author and authorit) 
on that subject. 

We believe that our books are 4 
least as good as any on the marke! 
We know that, in so far as Rife 
Marksmanship is concerned, our books 
are the only ones that have the ap 
proval of the original author ané 
authority on that subject. Our prices 
allow us only a reasonable working 
and safety margin. In view of this 
and since any profits that accrue \ 


our Association are used only to fl! 
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us of the Association, and 
dividends, we feel that we 


may conscientiously ask for the pat- 
ronage of all members. 





{round the Circle 
‘6 CHALN of events of such char- 
A acter that the effects react on 
he cause”* comes pretty close to fit- 
ng the activities of the INFANTRY 
JovenaL. The cirele runs something 


THE MORE THE SUUBSCRIBERS, 
The greater our income. 


rhe more we can pay for articles and 


spend on the JOURNAL, 
The better the JourNAL becomes. 
The more people read it, 
The better advertising medium it be- 


comes. 

The greater our income from that 
source, 

The more we can put into the Jour- 
NAL, 


The better the JouRNAL becomes, 
THE MORE OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 





hy obtaining new memberships in the Association, the following loyal mem 


ers have given the JOURNAL a welcome boost around the circle in the past 


vo months: ‘ 


Name of Booster 


Extent of 
Boost Expressed 
in Number of 
New Memberships. 


Capt. W. A. Swift, Inf., D. O. L., Instructor, Wisc. N. G........ pa amie a 

¢ Major M. A. Palen, Inf., Instructor, 354th Inf. O. R............. cic es 
Capt. K. M. Still, Inf., D. O. L., Instructor, 108th Inf., Pa. N. G.......... 3 
Lt. Col. Milo V. Corey, Inf., D. O. L., Instructor, 109th Inf., Pa. N. G...... 4 
Major James W. F. Allen, Inf., D. O. L., Instructor, Ark. N. G.......... 4 
Capt. Neal C. Johnson, Inf., D. O. L., Instructor, 346th Inf., O. R......... 18 
eult. Bertrand L. Smith, Jr., O. N. G., 147th Inf., Ohio N. G..... argh te ee 
Lieut. Jack Gage, Inf., D. O. L., Instructor, Kansas N. G............ — 
Capt. Theodore Bundy, Inf., D. O. L., Instructor, Ohio N. G.............. 1 
“apt. Owen Summers, Inf., D. O. L., 95th Division, O. R.............. a 


Col. John B. Schoeffel, Inf., D. O. L., 76th Division, O. R.............-. 


Bring your own membership up to date and bring a new member with you. 


\ definition from Webster's Dictionary. 












































ERETOFORE, Corona has been considered 
wholly as an object of utility—merely a writing 


machine. Convenient, durable, trustworthy—yes, but 
not exactly ornamental. 


Now, if you will, your Corona need no longer retain 
its coat of somber black. Choose from the new rainbow 
models the color that best harmonizes with your office, 
library table, or your private den. Smooth Duco finish, 
blending in with satiny nickel, texture panels, artistic 
lines—make the new Corona something to be proud of 
and to have in sight, instead of keeping locked up in 
in the carrying case. 


To this newest attractiveness of color have been 
added mechanical refinements resulting in increased 
speed, lighter touch and smoother operation. 












For the Army man, Corona has no equal. 


L. C. SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS, INC. 


Factory and Executive Offices, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Sales Offices and Representatives in all Large Cities. 

















Please say you saw the advertisement in the INFANTRY JOURNAI 





